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THE PURE FLAME* 
HARLAN HATCHER 


“Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us.” 
y 


TT? SENTENCE, better than any I know, goes to the heart of 
letters. It defines the personal and professional quest which inspires 
us day by day, and brings us together in this association year by year. 
It is the continuing wonder of man that the pure flame of his life 
is bound up in words. His greatest moments require the shape of the 
right words in the right order to be recognized and given meaning. 
Until they are uttered and recorded, the moment, the experience, is 
fragmentary and illusory. Emerson spoke of Shakespeare as “the man 
who carries the Saxon race in him.” It was no exaggeration. He said 
so much so simply that other men of lesser insight or gift of words 
have unanimously nodded their heads in agreement and offered their 
thanks. What they had sharply or dimly felt was given form and 
meaning. Henceforth it was. 

This is the miracle around which our great profession is built. 
Because of its mystery and its wonder, and of its vital consequence to 
mankind, it places the most compulsory demands upon us. The 
demands are so heavy, indeed, that we are easily tempted to shirk 
them for more comfortable tasks. It is always easier to reconstruct 
the late sixteenth century stage than to ponder the miracle of the 
words uttered thereon. It is more reassuring to discover the details 
of Spenser’s death than to confront the miracle of his poetry which 
kept Keats awake and wonder-struck through most of the night. 

Literature is one of the fine arts. To my mind it is the greatest and 
richest, though I won’t argue the point with musicians whose ex- 
perience denies the statement. It can be taught, and, generally speaking, 
must be. The teaching of it is also a fine art, and a very difficult one. 
It may easily attempt too much or too little. I have seen good men trip 
and fall over one or the other sides of the golden peak which is the 
soul of letters. I have also seen them treat a great piece of literature 
as though it were a cord of wood to be measured, chemically analyzed, 
treated with creosote, and buried in the ground. And I have known 
students who came eagerly to the classrooms for bread only to break 
their teeth sorrowfully upon stones. 





* Originally given as an address at the General Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America in Detroit, Michigan, December 28, 1951, and published here by special permission 
of the author and PMLA, where it appeared in February 1952. 
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I sense some danger that English may be going the sad road of 
the classics of the last generation. Even the suspicion of danger must 
arouse us. It will be tragic indeed if both voices should grow too weak 
to be heard. Schafnaburgensian pedantry, among other things, over- 
took the Greek and Roman classics. Sirbrandus’s lineal descendants, 
more confused, perhaps, hover around the pure flame in our own time. 
Browning announced a ritual for their guild: 


Plague take all your pedants, say I! 

He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 
Centuries back was so good as to die, 
Leaving this rubbish to cumber the land. 


He splashed him into the stagnate rain-drippings, then rescued him, 
with ironic compassion: 


Come, old martyr! What, torment enough is it? 
Back to my room shall you take your sweet self! — 
Dry-rot at ease till the Judgment-day! 


English has been fortunate, on the whole, in its teachers. Samuel 
Johnson did well by it in his time. Coleridge, Goethe, Hazlitt, Lowell, 
Arnold did more, after their fashion. Our sensitivity and understand- 
ing are sharper and richer because of them. The classrooms have also 
been well served. It has been one of the glories of the profession that 
the perception of Thoreau and Lowell, along with their communicative 
skill, has been perpetuated by Perry, Copeland, Phelps, Tinker, Erskine, 
and such men. At my own institution in my student days, it was 
Denney, Taylor, Graves and Andrews. I dare say there were many 
like them known and honored by you. They represent a golden tradi- 
tion amongst us, for they have lifted the flame from under the bushel 
for the uninitiated. 

It is a tradition which must not be allowed to die or be dimmed. 
Unless I am mistaken in my somewhat removed observations, it is not 
as bright as it once was. We do not lay as much store by it as we once 
did. The atmosphere has changed. The demands for investigation 
of problems related to literature have been many and heavy. All the 
other disciplines have been immersed in the investigative process. The 
prestige of science, to which the method is most appropriate, has been 
immense and continues to increase. The contagion has spread to our 
own art. Our young men have felt under intense compulsion to pro- 
duce: not much question about the importance but about the amount. 
That can be measured and counted by items and added up into a 
bibliography and placed in the bank and negotiated. It is convenient 
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for department administration. It gives you something to promote on 
or to withhold for. It is tangible. You can’t be sure when you are 
trading in rainbows, fitful fevers, or the white radiance of eternity. 

Trained in the rites of historical scholarship as he is in most of our 
graduate schools, nurtured in the code which proclaims that the 
graduate seminar is the highest realm of his calling, that the yearly 
article is more valuable than fanning the pure flame by exalted teach- 
ing, and that a course for freshmen is beneath the dignity of the great, 
the novice in our profession is almost irresistibly tempted to neglect 
the tradition of art for the security of the antiquarian. 

They are not actually incompatible. The gospel sets forth a very 
good rule of faith and practice: “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” We should erect monuments to the 
men whose untiring, dusty, grubbing and prowling researches have 
enriched our knowledge about the authors, the texts and the times. 
It is passing strange that even the greatest of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries failed to recognize in their midst a supreme genius. Jonson 
obviously felt the greater man was praising the lesser when he wrote 
of Shakespeare. No one thought it important to preserve any signifi- 
cant information about him. Years of fine scholarship have gone into 
the attempt to restore the subject of their lack of concern. A tribute 
to their interest and their results. Yet we have to recognize that the 
results are meager and relatively trivial, and that they bear little or 
no relation to the central miracle that suggested the quest. 

Or, to put it another way, suppose that the Elizabethans had clair- 
voyantly anticipated our great curiosity about the man, his associates 
and his period; that they had set down for posterity every detail and 
the answer to every question asked by later generations; had preserved 
every prompter’s manuscript and all the lines done by Shakespeare’s 
hand. What then of ultimate importance or concern would have been 
added or taken away? The primary work of this great body gathered 
here would still exist. The only final object of our interest is the pure 
flame itself—the invisible sun within us. I should like to see a goodly 
number of the gifted young men and women now making their 
entrance into our profession dedicate themselves, with all available 
teaching arts, to the high calling of lighting small candles, at least, 
at the source of the divine flame. 

What the wisest and choicest spirits of the earth have known and 
felt and said is of urgent and critical importance to the troubled souls 
of our time. It needs to be built into the minds and character of our 
growing youth. Without your help, they may, in too large numbers, 
see the gleam too darkly or miss it altogether. 
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I should like to see this great body move firmly nearer to the creative 
center of the art upon which it feeds. We are seriously threatened 
by a new scholasticism. Consider poetry as a sample case in point. 
As an instrument of expression in our day it is inaudible. It is a pity, 
if not actually a tragedy. Ever since man learned how to understand 
his experiences through the magic of words, poetry has been his favored 
form of expression. The greatest and most commanding voices to be 
heard among us have been those who uttered living words simply. In 
times of confusion, they expressed order. 

Men of lesser gifts, but of experiences equal in kind, have listened 
eagerly. My impression is that few men listen to our contemporary 
poets. There is a gulf between them that seems to neither poet nor 
listener worth while to bridge. The result is not good. It was not 
always so. We remember the impact of Burns, of Tennyson, of Kipling. 
They were not supreme in the company of Dante and Shakespeare. 
That is no dishonor. They did find wide audiences eager to hear them 
and able to understand. The publication of In Memoriam a century 
ago was an event. People all over the world bought, read, and com- 
mitted much of it to memory. My father’s generation knew a good 
treasury of Burns by heart. Kipling caught and held a fascinated 
audience of wide scope. We witness no such phenomena in our day. 
Poetry is withdrawn and sickly. The link of communication has been 
severed. If the flame burns at all, it is in the private retreat of a coterie 
who make of it a ritual of a secret order. Whatever it is they have 
to say, they are at pains to see that it be not direct and simple or 
understood outside the order. 

Criticism has taken the same road to sterility and futility. It has 
invented a private vocabulary, closely akin to the jargon of certain 
academic subject fields, and has succeeded quite well in dropping 
an iron curtain around what should always be the free property of the 
soul. It is all very dismal to the people who still read Shakespeare 
and Browning with pleasure, and who respond with a warm heart 
and without scorn to Robert Frost and Emily Dickinson. They must 
be forgiven for their polite refusal to torment their souls with the 
personal hieroglyphs of The Waste Land or The Cantos. They find 
no reason to suppose that the nature of experience or the laws of art 
and communication have suddenly changed in the twentieth century. 

I do not know how much responsibility may be placed upon college 
teachers of English for this poor estate into which we have fallen. | 
did overhear a feminine voice by the library at Ann Arbor say, 
“Tennyson! that stupid old fogey!”’ I suspect an English teacher 
somewhere. 
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I am sure of the responsibility of our profession for attuning as 
many ears as possible to the sweet music of letters. I am sure of the 
values of literature and of their importance to young people of this 
generation. And I am sure that we must keep our faith bright and 
our central purposes clear, or we shall surely lose our way. Freedom 
from pedantry, freedom from cant, freedom from mere antiquarianism, 
freedom from snobberies and coteries. Students of letters must experi- 
ence for themselves, through our help, the supreme qualities proclaimed 
in college catalogues as reasons for requirements. For life is still a pure 
flame and we must live by that invisible sun within us. It is the 
permanent glory of letters to reveal the nature and the wonder of 
life itself, and it is the chief distinction of our profession to tend and 
to nurture the flame. 








THREE POEMS 
JOSEPH LANGLAND 





SONG WITH BELLS 


Once in childhood’s rainwater wells 
Sunday sounded 

sky-clear, sun-bright, rounded 

like fabulous piping in fluted sea shells 


over long green hills of ocean swells. 

Day was a sinewy flowing, 

brass glowing 

through bing-shaped, bang and bong bells. 


Somehow insistent beating of bells 
trembles our history, crying 
epiphanies danced into dying. 

We assume what tone tells. 


If grief grins or laughter knells 

for children skipping and calling 
toward ancient teardrops falling, 
weep and laugh also. Love is a lonely 


somehow insistent beating of bells. 
Fluted in sea shells 

love equally tells 

dead-man blues and bridegroom bells. 


RockyY-SPRING CREEK 





Water and music murmur out of ground 
mumbling their vague and incoherent songs 
while slumberous bubbles splatter to the sun. 





Here where I belly down upon the bank, 
sliding toward grace across sun-burning grass, 
I slip my fingers slyly in the dark 
























chilled water reeds to wander in their roots. 
Mutely protesting, supple bodies bend, 
inviting muscled arms to twist in slow 


delight against that sinuous whispering, 
while still the body hot within the sun 
slides slowly, slipping down, enfolded then 


in clinging arms of spring-washed watercress. 
They sleep in water who are drowned in love. 
They sleep in water who are drowned in love. 


WHEN AGING ATHLETES AND ELDERLY SINGERS 


When aging athletes and proud elderly singers 
attempt the bright cadenza, known and done, 


they labor with the body instruments 


cracked and worn. 


Their once triumphant muscles strain, contract 
with little tone, and yet the old techniques 
demand some alms of triumph, some applause 
for one who greatly was. 


Sadly, when elders go in search of youth, 
grotesquely rambling down familiar trails 
with brilliant passioned fires stoked for death, 
they burn in lost acclaims. 


A reflex Ave Maria, pure discus form, 

yet little music and the round platter dropping 
but a child’s space, recall somehow the triumph 
possible but failing. 


Controlled and cautious, calling up last year’s beauty, 
filled with their ancient gratitudes, they smile. 

Time, but a little more time, and the clapping crowd— 
bless it! — must also die. 





ON LIBERTY IN OUR TIME: MILTON AND MILL 
PARLEY A. CHRISTENSEN 


|’ THE VOLUME of Harvard Classics containing selections from the 
writings of John Stuart Mill, the editors refer to Mill’s “Essay on 
Liberty” and Milton’s “Areopagitica” as part of “a splendid series of 
pleas for intellectual freedom.” These essays form, they say, “the 
literary expression of the gradual realization of the passion for indi- 
vidual freedom which is one of the glories of the English-speaking 
peoples.” My own experience with these great arguments persuades 
me that they are indeed an imperishable part of our mental and 
spiritual inheritance to which we cannot too frequently return for 
refreshment of mind and heart. 

All that Milton and Mill said about liberty or freedom in their 
day seems particularly timely in ours; and the liberty to which they 
gave special emphasis in their time, we in the present seem tragically 
disposed to disregard or forget. In our characteristic national concern 
about liberty or freedom in the external and material world, we are, 
I believe, indifferently or ignorantly drifting into a self-imposed bond- 
age in the realm of the mind and heart. 

At no other time within the memory of most of us has liberty or 
freedom been a matter of deeper concern than now. Certainly at no 
other time has more been said and written about it. The air vibrates 
with the theme, and churches, and legislative and public halls resound 
with it. The newspapers and magazines are full of it. From a thousand 
commencement speakers in springtime come eloquent and solemn 
warnings against the forces at home and abroad that would destroy it. 

One need not be a cynic to suspect that part of the vocal concern 
about liberty or freedom stems from political necessity. Every other year 
is with us an election year. Those of us who have long watched the 
jockeying of political parties for advantages in election races have 
grown to expect the party out of power to regard the party in 
power as a threat to individual and national liberty, and to regard 
its policies and practices as inimical to Constitutional rights, and as a 
devious but certain approach to national disaster. We have grown to 
expect also that powerful financial interests smarting under curbs 
imposed by government will in a time of great public concern about 
freedom exploit that concern for their own private advantage. In the 
name of sacred liberty they will seek a restoration of license or special 
privilege. Such are ugly aspects of our American way of life. 
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But after all that is insincere, unreal, and selfish has been taken away 
from the present solicitude for human freedom at home and abroad, 
there remains much that is genuine and much that is warranted by 
the facts of the troubled world in which we live. The decline and 
disappearance of democracy in vast areas of the earth, and the rise of 
totalitarian governments in its place constitute for those who love 
individual freedom a terrifying menace. And the terror is intensified 
by the fact that such governments, driven by fanatical zeal, are striving 
to spread their tyranny to all other parts of the world. 


II 


But it is not about the menace to liberty of fascism or communism 
that I am now writing. The menace to liberty which concerns me is a 
menace of our own making. Paradoxically, it is a menace to our 
liberty which is born of our love of liberty. Aristotle long ago taught 
us the paradox that a vice may spring from an excessive virtue. 
Frugality in excess passes easily into avarice; excessive piety, into 
sanctimony; extreme simplicity of faith, into unthinking credulity. 
What we need in America today is someone to teach us that in the 
flowering of liberty in some areas of our public and private lives 
grow the seeds of bondage in others. We need statesmen and prophets 
to show us that in our extreme solicitude about political and economic 
liberty we are endangering the priceless freedom of our minds and 
spirits. 

In a period of clashing systems or ideologies it is, I suppose, almost 
inevitable that there should be a decline in freedom of thought and 
expression. Called upon by the pressure of struggle to defend and pre- 
serve a particular system or a special ideology, a people too willingly 
ceases to be critical of that system or ideology. It is no longer something 
to be changed or improved through the dynamic of creative thought 
and imagination. Rather, it is something to be cherished and preserved 
just as it is. It has become sacrosanct. The tragic paradox is that the 
liberties which the sacred system or ideology provides no longer include 
the liberty to think about it or feel about it except in ways that come 
to be regarded as the only right and proper ways. Any obvious 
deviations from them are looked upon first as dangerous, then as sub- 
versive, and finally as treasonable. 

That we have approached such a condition in America today no 
one who is sensitive to our national atmosphere can doubt. The 
problem of overwhelming importance for us as a nation is Russia 


and the “cold war.” If ever there was a problem which should invite 
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and engage all the best minds of the nation in free and varied dis- 
cussion this is it. Yet, what do we do? We think in unison; we fear 
in unison; we hate in unison; we denounce in unison, vying and vary- 
ing only in the bitterness and extremity of our expression. Even in 
colleges and universities, supposedly the unshakable strongholds of free 
thought and expression, minds and tongues are little more than 
marionettes that move only in patterns woven by the press, the com- 
mentators, and the politicians. Original thought and sincere expression 
are moving underground, while blustering and sinister McCarthyism 
stalks the land. 

What is true of the secular in our mental and spiritual life is equally 
true of the religious. Even in times of peace and security religion is by 
nature conservative and preservative. In revolutionary periods like the 
present it tends to withdraw more and more into itself and to set up 
protective barriers against change. Amidst the upheavals and alter- 
ations of time it feels it must embrace more closely and protect more 
carefully the things that are eternal. It is not necessary to be reminded 
that the forces that threaten democracy in the world today are equally 
hostile to religion as we have known it. And so our religious lives 
like our secular lives tend to become more and more circumscribed 
and regimented, more and more unfriendly to freedom of thought and 
expression. The intellectual core of religion tends to diminish; the 
mystical element, to increase. The rational approach to religious truth 
is more frequently belittled; the emotional one, more frequently ex- 
tolled. Heterodoxy becomes the unpardonable vice; orthodoxy, the 
supreme virtue. 


Il 


It is against this growing menace to freedom of thought and expres- 
sion in both secular and religious life that I am invoking the voices 
of John Milton and John Stuart Mill, men whose ideas and sentiments 
on liberty have been adjudged by a saner age than ours as “one of the 
special glories of the English-speaking peoples.” 

Milton’s great utterance, the ““Areopagitica,” grew out of an histori- 
cal situation in which secular and religious issues were inextricably 
joined. Among the issues was that of church government. At the 
moment, the Puritan advocates of the Presbyterian system were in 
control of Parliament. In their desire to protect their gains and to 
maintain themselves in power they sought to control on crucial ques- 
tions the thinking of the English people. They accordingly enacted a 
law requiring that all projected pamphlets and books be subjected 
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to government censorship before publication. It was in protest against 
this law that Milton addressed himself to Parliament in his “Areo- 
pagitica.” 

Milton shows at the outset that he is fully aware of the social impli- 
cations of free publication. He is not an exponent of art for art’s 
sake, or of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, or of freedom for the 
sake of freedom. Books and pamphlets are not written by irresponsibles 
sitting in a social vacuum. They are written in society and for 
society. Like everything else so produced, they exert an influence 
on mankind for good or evil. But the decision as to which will make 
for weal and which for woe must not be left to the judgment of any 
censor or group of censors. Ignorance, narrowness, and prejudice are 
ills that all minds are heir to. In the minds of government censors such 
ills could decree the death in embryo of a great book, and thereby 
leave the world forever poorer. To destroy such a book would be 
worse for humanity than to destroy a good man. Even a good man is 
compounded of diverse elements, the elements of folly as well as of 
wisdom, of vice as well as of virtue. But a great book is the unalloyed 
best that is in the man. Into it goes only the doubly refined gold of 
his thought and feeling. The book is his essence, his soul, his best 
ultimate claim on immortality. 

The good life for Milton is a life of rich and varied experience. It is 
a life that knows truth and error, good and evil. He has, therefore, 
no admiration for a sheltered innocence. Good and evil, he says, grow 
up in the field together. The knowledge of one is interwoven with the 
knowledge of the other. Only by a knowledge of one can the other be 
recognized. The admirable man is the man who “can apprehend and 
consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, 
and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better.” 

The goal of every effort for social betterment should be a society in 
which men freely control themselves. A man is genuinely good only as 
he obeys an inner monitor, not as he is protected from without by 
insulations provided by the church or the state. Sin cannot be removed 
from man by removing the objects of sin. “Though ye take from a 
covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel left; ye cannot 
bereve him his covetousness. Banish all objects of lust, shut up all 
youth . . . in any hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste.” Chastity 
is a matter of inner health, of inner choice, of inner purity af thought 
and desire. The best assurance of a good life is immunity to sin and 
error through complete knowledge, not isolation from dangerous 
knowledge through the quarantine of censorship. 
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But Milton condemns a censored press most of all because it tends 
to discourage and defeat men’s natural and noble search for truth. 
Men will pursue the truth only as they are free to share their thoughts 
and feelings with their fellowmen, and only as their findings are sub- 
jected to the critical scrutiny of other minds. Diversity of opinion, 
which censorship tends to discourage, is an inevitable accompaniment 
of the search for truth. It is a sign of mental and moral health in 
church and nation. Uniformity of opinion, on the other hand, is an 
unmistakable indication of death and decay. Milton cannot, therefore, 
understand those who cry out about the dangers of sects and schisms. 
In the presence of religious factions he rejoices. “Give me,” he cries, 
“the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.’ “Where there is much desire to learn,” he 
says, “there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many 
opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest 
and zealous thirst after knowledge which God hath stirred up in 
this city.” 

He decries the common assumption of religious leaders that the 
discovery of religious truth is the privilege of the few. Out of such 
an assumption grows religious tyranny, the attempt of the few to 
crowd the “free conscience and Christian liberties” of the many into 
starched and lifeless creeds and canons. It is the despotic few ‘‘who 
perpetually complain of sects and schisms and make it a calamity that 
any man dissents from their maxims.” It is these few who are the 
“troublers,” the “dividers of unity”; it is they who “neglect and permit 
not others to unite those pieces which are yet wanting to the body of 
the Truth.” 

But the discernment of truth is not the prerogative of the few. 
The heart of every thoughtful and earnest seeker is potentially an 
oracle of God. And this democracy of religious seeking need not spell 
warring sects and schisms. “A little generous prudence,” Milton says, 
“a little forbearance of one another and some grain of charity might 
win all these diligencies to join and unite in one general and brotherly 
search for Truth.” The quest of religious truth is large enough for all. 
In its greatest triumphs it is only progressive, never final. “To be still 
searching what we know not, by what we know, still closing up truth 
to truth as we find it . . . this is the golden rule in theology as well 
as in arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony in a church; not the 
forced and outward union of cold and neutral, and inwardly divided 
minds.” 
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Much fear of the spread of error is to Milton evidence of little faith 
in the strength of truth. It argues weakness in belief, not strength 
of conviction. Men who really have the truth and love it have nothing 
to fear from error. Truth is self-reliant and unafraid. So Milton cries, 
“Let Truth and Falsehood grapple. Whoever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter? Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. . . . 
For who knows not that Truth is strong next to the Almighty. She 
needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her victorious. 
. . . Give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for 
then she speaks not true, but rather she turns herself into all shapes 
except her own.” 

Implicit in all of Milton’s argument is faith in the capacity of free 
minds to find the truth, to love the truth, and to make it prevail. He 
was not troubled by our strange belief that the past was more inspired 
than the present, a belief which enslaves our thought and vitiates 
so much of our present-day effort to adjust an old order to a new one. 
In the discordant but uncensored chorus of a thousand voices, the 
voices of free men challenging and abandoning the old, he found the 


dawn of a new and glorious era. “Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and 
shaking her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance.” 


IV 


In the ‘“‘Areopagitica’” we have an intense lover of liberty protest- 
ing in poetic and impassioned language what was to him an act of 
tyranny against man’s most precious right, his God-given right to 
think and speak freely. In the essay of John Stuart Mill we have the 
words of a thinker in repose. It is the work of a logician, a philosopher, 
calmly speculating on man’s liberty in relation to himself and to 
society. His object, he says, is to assert the simple principle “that 
the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually or collec- 
tively in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number, 
is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power can be right- 
fully exercised over any member of a civilized community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. . . . In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is of right absolute. Over himself, over his 
own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” 
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In pointing out the areas of human activity in which the demand 
for liberty is most natural and most imperative, Mill emphasizes liberty 
of thought and liberty of expression. The right to freedom of opinion 
and sentiment on all subjects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, 
or theological is, he asserts, absolute. No society, he says, in which this 
right is not on the whole respected is free no matter what its form 
of government may be. 

This basic right rests on four distinct considerations. First, since we 
may not safely assume that our own opinions are infallible, we should 
not deny others the privilege of expressing theirs, lest by so doing we 
silence truth and give voice to error. Second, since generally accepted 
opinion seldom contains the whole truth, silencing opposing opinions 
may deprive truth of the elements that would complete it. It is only 
through the clash of opposing opinions that the sum total of truth can 
be made up. Third, though the prevailing opinion should be the 
whole truth, it lapses inevitably into mere prejudice unless it is kept 
vital by competition with other opinions. Fourth, it is only by means 
of such competitive existence that true opinion can become part of the 
character fiber of those who espouse it. Opinion becomes conviction 
only for those who find its sanction in their own free thinking and in 
their own personal experience. 

An adequate statement of Mill’s complete argument is quite im- 
possible here. High lights will have to suffice. Perhaps at no other 
place is he more relevant and more moving than in his account of the 
mental and moral deterioration that attends the denial of the right 
to think freely and express fully. Social condemnation of a thought 
does not, he says, destroy the thought or change the thinker. Under 
social duress, a man may veil his thought or disguise it, or he may 
desist from every form of expression. But his thought is not extin- 
guished. Within his mind it still smoulders, and, when safety permits, 
it will blaze out far and wide. But this kind of mental compromise, 
or total suppression, involves, Mill says, the entire moral courage of 
the human mind. A society which thus condemns its most active 
and inquiring intellects to hide the genuine principles and the real 
grounds of their convictions within their own hearts, and, in their 
public utterances, forces them to fit their conclusions to premises 
which in their minds and hearts they have long ago renounced can- 
not send forth the open, fearless characters and the logical, consistent 
intellects which are the adornment of the thinking world, and the 
dynamic of every good society. 
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If such are the evil effects of social hostility to freedom of thought 
and expression on the unconventional or unorthodox thinker, even 
more evil are its effects on the minds of those who fear that they may 
become unorthodox. ‘Who can compute,” asks Mill, “what the world 
loses in the multitude of promising intellects combined with timid 
characters, who dare not follow out any bold, vigorous, independent 
train of thought, lest it should land them in something which would 
admit of being irreligious or immoral?” “Or subversive, or disloyal,” 
we would add in these agitated and hysterical days. Among such 
timid, fearful thinkers, we frequently find, Mill says, the discouraging 
and humiliating spectacle of men who would like to think trying to 
reconcile the irreconcilable, trying to harmonize what their conscience 
or society tells them they should believe with what their informed 
intelligence persuades them they must believe if they are to maintain 
personal integrity. 

And then Mill lays down a principle which is a commonplace in the 
language of students but a rarity, perhaps, in their intellectual lives. 
“No one,” he asserts, “can be a great thinker who does not recognize 
that, as a thinker, it is his first duty to follow his intellect to whatever 
it may lead.” “Truth gains even more,” he says, “by the errors of one 
who, with due study and preparation, thinks for himself, than by the 
true opinions of those who hold them because they do not suffer them- 
selves to think.” 

Freedom of thought and expression is necessary not only to the 
mental and moral health of those who would think but also to the 
health and progress of society itself. A healthy society, as Milton had 
said, is a society characterized by the free play of minds and pens and 
tongues on all matters of human interest. A good society is also a 
progressive society, and the dynamic of progressive change in society 
has always been the highly endowed few, the few who possess more 
than others the gift that moves the world, the gift of creative thought 
and imagination. For a society to enshroud itself in an intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere hostile to the free activity of this great endow- 
ment is for a society to doom itself to stagnation and decay. 

To encourage the creative thinker and dreamer is to Mill not only 
good government but also good religion. “If it be any part of religion,” 
he says, “to believe that man was made by a good Being, it is more 
consistent with that faith to believe that this Being gave all human 
faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded, not rooted out 
and consumed, and that he takes delight in every nearer approach 
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made by his creatures to the ideal conception embodied in them, every 
increase in any of their capabilities of comprehension, of action, or 
of enjoyment.” 


V 


So in these days of deep concern about liberty, let us not forget 
that in the tradition of love of liberty which we inherit there have 
been eloquent and noble men who have argued that of all the liberties 
dear to men and women the one to be most cherished is the liberty 
to use the mind in the quest of truth and to express to fellowmen 
the results of that quest. In this challenging age, which demands of 
humanity, if it would save itself, a marshaling of all the energies 
and resources of the collective mind and heart, are we going to have 
the wisdom and the courage to release human thought and permit 
it to play freely and unafraid on every aspect of the human problem? 
Are we going to have the insight to see that nothing is at last sacred 
in our world but human welfare, and that on nothing pertaining to 
that welfare has the last thought been thought or the last word 
uttered? 

I do not know at what time in life, or as a result of what study and 
discipline one is justified in holding and expressing a deep personal 
conviction. But whether justified myself or not I feel that I must 
close this discussion with an expression of a conviction which I have 
come to hold firmly. It is that no matter what one’s oracle of truth 
may be, human or divine, its utterances can never become effective 
in a world of competing oracles until they have been subjected to 
the unhampered scrutiny of human thought. They will never win, 
I am sure, universal acceptance until they have been tested and 
approved in the clear, white light of a free and universal human reason. 
For even the divine oracle, to be permanently effective among men must 
be assimilated to the thoughts of men. God himself is limited when 
men cease to think. 
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UNDER THE SKY* 
HARUO UMEZAKI 


TRANSLATED BY SAKAE SHIOYA 


See THE LOWER GROUND on the west side of my house, smoke is 
drifting slowly eastward, drawing irregular light stripes above my 
little garden. I am sitting on my veranda watching it, my mind floating 
free. I think the west wind must be blowing, but however carefully 
I look, I can see no motion in the tops of the shrubs, crowded together 
in the garden, or in the flowers or shoots of plants on the ground; 
the movement of the wind must be negligible. In fact, I cannot even 
feel it myself. So there’s no need to worry if the smoke crawls around 
here, or if the stripes grow thicker. But the smoke smells strong—a 
scorching and rather pungent odor. Without even stirring to go and 
see I can guess what is burning out there—an old floor mat, whitish 
and damp on the underside, difficult for the fire to consume. Yester- 
day, soiled cushions were being burnt out there; the day before, an old 
hard-used oblong brazier. 

The brazier that was burned day before yesterday was old, but so 
sturdy that it was very difficult to break it up. The owner broke it 
only with great difficulty by throwing a large stone at it, or striking 
it with the back of a hoe. And when it was all in pieces, its strong 
and stubborn owner, Tori Tobimatsu, was sweating so profusely that 
her face looked like a rubber ball just fished out of the water. 

I had opened my west window slightly so that I could watch. Along- 
side Tori Tobimatsu was Negi Furuhata, a neighbor’s wife, prowling 
uneasily about. “Good heavens! How wasteful!” she said. “You don’t 
have to treat it that way; it can still be used.” 

“It’s no worry of yours,” answered Tori crossly, wiping the sweat 
over her face with the back of her hand. “I’m feeling irritable, and 
I don’t know what to do with myself.” 

“Just because you’re feeling irritable, that’s no reason for doing 
a thing like that. You are sure to need it next year.” 





* This is one of two stories by Japanese contemporaries made available to the Review through 
the courtesy of Dr. Wallace Stegner of Stanford University following his recent extended travel 
and observation in Asia. ‘The present story (the other will be published in the Summer issue) 
has been edited for idiom by Dr. Harold F. Folland of the editorial board, who studied Japanese 
under the Army program during the war. Translator Sakae Shioya has provided an interesting 
note on the author: “Mr. Haruo Umezaki is one of the rising novelists belonging to the post- 
war school in Japan. He has no special inclination in his writing, but is of a general appeal and 
delights his readers with his dexterous pen. Old as he may seem, you will find how clever 
he is after reading other contemporary writers. He was recognized at once as a writer of 
unusual merit in his long novel, Sakura Island (1946), which treats of the war. This short 
piece is a humorous description of a life in Japan, different from his usual vein, and yet we 
find here and there touches peculiarly his own.” 
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Tori did not answer her friend. She just lifted a stone high above 
her head, and threw it hard against the sidepanel lying on the 
ground. As ashes rose up in a cloud and scattered all around, Negi 
Furuhata stepped back hurriedly, covering her nose with her sleeve. 
From the cloud of ashes came her disgusted voice saying, ““You’re a fool! 
For heaven’s sake stop it!” 

Tori Tobimatsu is a strong, sinewy old maid, about thirty years old 
and five feet three or four inches tall. She stood in the cloud of ashes, 
one shoulder bare so that one could see the muscles swelling above her 
breast. She was sweating there, too; the ashes, I thought, will make 
a layer of mud on her. Rejecting her friend’s advice, she replied, 
“Well, I’m feeling very irritated. There’s nothing I can do about it.” 

In fact, Tori Tobimatsu becomes a little queer every year, at about 
this season. Usually she is quiet and gentle, but as the season of young 
leaves comes, she feels unable to control herself, and does odd things. 
As this season approaches, her eyes become bluish in color, and any- 
one can tell that her mentality will suffer some changes. Or so I am 
told by Negi Furuhata. 

Tori Tobimatsu lives in a room at one end of the oblong house 
that stands on the low ground out there. She seems to have no relatives, 
and receives few visitors. All day she stays in that shadowy room 
with no one to talk to. I do not know what she lives on, nor do | 
much care to know. Probably she lives on rent, but that couldn’t 
amount to much. That oblong, low-eaved house belongs to Tori Tobi- 
matsu. From my west window, I can see the slope of the roof, almost 
level with my eyes. The eaves are nearly rotten, and tiles are broken 
off here and there, and lie where they fell. The places where tiles are 
missing have been filled with mud or yellow earth, which seems to 
be fertile, for many kinds of weeds are growing in it. Some of them 
are in flower now; those yellow flowers near the ridge are dandelions. 
We did not know how the seed got there, but last summer a sunflower 
took root; on its slender stem a small flower about three inches wide 
was nodding in the wind all spring. This year, growing in its place 
are three or four large stems of coltsfoot, modestly opening out round 
leaves, large as cookies. Tori’s room is just underneath. In that room, 
Tori’s eyes are blue, and she feels very restless and irritable. I under- 
stand very well that when she is in that state of mind, she wants to 
burn up her furniture. I’ve felt that way more than once. 

So the oblong brazier, having been broken to pieces, was finally 
reduced to ashes by evening, despite Negi’s efforts to prevent it. Of 
course, a brazier exists to burn charcoal, not to get burned itself; 
so this oblong one was reluctant to be burned to ashes, and took a long 
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time at it. The next morning I could not see any ashes where it had 
been burning. But there was a newly formed mound of ashes off in 
one corner of the bit of garden in front of Furuhata’s room. I did not 
know when the ashes had been moved there, but I had a vague 
presentiment that by and by Negi would come to my house trying to 
sell me some very good ashes. As indeed she did. 

Yesterday was very sultry and at the back of Tobimatsu’s house old 
cushions and a bamboo basket-trunk were smoldering. And again 
Negi was there, jumping about and advising Tori to stop burning her 
things. Even if it was none of her business, she could not endure to 
see things get burned needlessly. But standing in the smoke just as she 
had done the day before, Tori went on poking the embers with a 
bamboo stick and coughing excessively from the smoke. After all, Tori 
was a women of sturdy build, and it would be difficult to stop her 
by force. I was not certain that I could do so myself; anyhow, I had 
no business meddling with other people’s affairs. As long as my house 
was safe, there was no reason for me to worry about things getting 
burned or wet. It was not I, but Tori who was feeling irritated, and 
as far as I was concerned she was quite free to do as she pleased. 

Early this morning, while I was still in bed, I heard disturbing 
noises below my window. At first I thought it was hens clucking. 
“Stop that burning! You’re crazy to go as far as burning your mats. 
Stop it! I say, stop it!” 

It was Negi Furuhata’s voice again. Joining in with it was a quieter 
voice, in broken accents: “Oh, please stop it. Oh, dear. Really, you 
must stop.” 

Mrs. Hotta, a genteel neighbor, was speaking. Apparently they were 
both out to stop Tori today. I did not hear Tori’s voice; she seemed 
to be going about her burning silently. I could imagine the scene with- 
out looking out my window. I had seen enough of the beautiful 
muscular swelling of her bosom yesterday and the day before; I had no 
desire to get up just in order to look at it again. She must have put 
a strain on that swelling as she tugged out her old mats. I had noticed 
at house-cleaning time last fall that some of Tori’s mats were somewhat 
damp, and covered on the back with whitish mildew. They looked as 
if one’s feet would sink into them as they would into soft ground. 
So she would have a hard time getting them to burn. As I was 
thinking thus, I heard, amidst the confused noise, a shrill voice crying, 
“Daihachi! Daihachi!” 

It was Negi’s voice; finding herself unable to manage Tori, she was 
calling for her husband to help her. But no answer came. Unfor- 
tunately, Daihachiro Furuhata did not seem to be within calling 
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distance; or perhaps, feeling that he had no time to meddle in such 
matters, he was pretending not to hear. Old Daihachiro is that kind 
of man. He owes me 1,300 yen. But more of that later. 

Furuhata occupies two rooms in that oblong house, at the end near 
the road. One of these two rooms is the entrance hall. Between this 
hall and Tori’s room, the Hotta family lives. That is to say, in this 
one oblong house three families live in a row. As I said, Tori Tobi- 
matsu owns the house, but I do not know how much rent she receives 
from the other families, or how punctually they pay her. It is rumored 
in the neighborhood that they pay hardly at all. The Hotta family 
is said to pay only once every two or three months, and the Furuhata 
family is even worse; they have never paid at all. We cannot depend 
on rumors, but this one seems to be true. Tori Tobimatsu is strongly 
built, to be sure, but she is ordinarily so weak spirited and so diffident 
of speech that she cannot press people for money. So it is not difficult 
for people to take advantage of her and cheat her out of her just dues. 
Once I heard Daihachiro roar at Tori, “If you keep on grumbling so 
much, I’ll make you leave this house at once. It won’t bother us to 
have you stay away!” 

It is true that tenants are not troubled by the landlord’s absence, 
but what Daihachiro said is counter to the conventional relations of 
landlord and tenant. I suppose the old man just forgot, and said what 
he felt without thinking. 

The Hotta family is mostly children. I do not know just how many 
there are; they look so much alike that they are hard to distinguish, one 
from another. There may be four or five, or seven or eight. It would 
be easy to count them if they would stay grouped quietly together, but 
since they are constantly moving about I cannot tell the exact number. 
They are running about here from morning till night; they habitually 
run through my garden without my permission. To tell the truth, my 
garden is nothing but a piece of waste land about forty feet square; 
the bamboo fence that used to enclose it has disintegrated so that 
anyone may now pass through freely. Since I cannot afford to pay to 
have it kept up, shrubs and weeds grow wild there, and the children 
run among them shouting clamorously. But there is one place in the 
neighborhood that they never approach; that is the garden belonging 
to Furuhata. Being only a room-renter, he really has no garden of 
his own, but way back—I don’t know just when—he enclosed with a 
bamboo fence a bit of ground in front of his room, and kept everyone 
else out of it. He seems to be of the opinion that the ground in front 
of his room necessarily belongs to him. Now, this bamboo fence has 
a tendency to extend itself a little every year. It does not fence off 
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a square plot, but has an irregular circular shape. Of course, the fence 
does not get bigger all at once; like a lump, it swells this way and that, 
gradually enlarging the enclosed area. Since last year at this time, 
Furuhata’s garden has just about doubled in area. Daihachiro himself 
takes care of the garden in it; he is working at it most of every day. 
Unlike my garden, it is well groomed and orderly. There is not a weed 
in it, only carefully grown seasonal flowers. Daihachiro comes out 
many times each day, watering the flowers, or looking at them with 
perked-up shoulders. 

Daihachiro is a bony old man of about sixty, but he still stands 
straight as an arrow. He and his wife live alone, childless. Having 
insinuated himself into the good graces of the welfare committee, he 
is said to be on relief; any other income they have must come through 
his wife, Negi, who hustles about among the neighbors, underhandedly 
selling rationed commodities at a profit, or smuggling anything she can 
lay her hands on. I cannot say for sure that it was a Furuhata who 
carried off two of my mats at house-cleaning time, but one can see 
from the road that he has two mats of a different color from the rest. 
If I happen to look in as I pass along the road, I am glared at by old 
Daihachiro’s reproachful eyes. His eyes have a square look, like the 
eyelet of a tochika. Glared at by such eyes, even the Hotta children 
never dare to go near him. I do not know what old Daihachiro is 
feeling or thinking behind those square eyes of his. It is no concern 
of mine, and I do not intend to know. But I can imagine more or less 
how I am imaged on his retina. I had scarcely exchanged two words 
with him before last year, for I had nothing to say to him. Of course, 
I have often talked with Negi, who is continually coming to my house 
with things to sell—extra drainage coupons, cakes of sub-soap, and 
other such trifles. Once she brought a couple of small birds to sell 
me; they had been caught in a net secretly set in my own garden. 
Next it was mushrooms; and these had been grown in my garden. 
To be sure, I leave it uncared for, and there are many signs that it is 
much used by the Furuhata family, under cover of the weeds. When 
I went into the garden by chance the other day, to my surprise I came 
upon a small kitchen garden there. Well, if that’s the way he wants 
it, I don’t mind. .My garden looks about the same whether weeds 
grow there, or trefoils. Negi often comes to sell me bundles of those 
trefoils, saying that they are quite fresh, very nutritious. Ordinarily, 
I cannot trust Negi, but I have no doubt that these are fresh, for they 
are right out of my garden plot. But since they are fresh, they are not 
cheap. I decline her offer on the grounds that I have no ready money, 
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but she urges me to take them, saying that I may pay whenever it is 
convenient. Apparently she thinks my credit is good. It may be because 
of her belief that my credit is good that her husband, Daihachiro 
Furuhata, came to borrow money from me. 

It was one cold day, early this year. Old Furuhata came unexpectedly 
to my garden, wearing a comfortable dressing gown, his hands lazily 
resting on his bosom. He is said to be suffering from heart trouble; 
perhaps that accounts for his muddy-colored complexion. Besides, 
his thin hair was a darkish grey, so that as he stood in a wintry scene, 
he harmonized with it completely. My neglected garden seemed sud- 
denly less dismal, as he became a kind of focus for it. Then that focus 
opened its mouth and conveyed to me the idea that he was badly 
in need of a little money. 

“Sorry,” I said bluntly. “I have no money just now.” 

“If you haven’t any now, when will you be getting some?” he asked 
in a low, muffled voice. He watched my face unblinkingly, with those 
square eyes like the coin slots in a tin savings-box. 

I do not remember precisely what answer I gave, but I sent him 
away convinced that I really had no money then. I may have made 
a slip that implied I would have some one of these days. At any rate, 
the old man went away empty-handed, shrugging his shoulders. That 
was the first time I had spoken to him. 

When I was at the public bath a week or two later, I happened 
to meet one of my neighbors, Kawashima. 

“T hear you are going to lend Furuhata some money?” he asked. 

“What’s that?” I asked in return. 

“Since he was going to borrow money from you, he wanted me to 
advance him some.” 

“Have you lent him anything?” 

“Well, yes, about two hundred yen,” said he, glancing at me through 
the steam with a stupid, miserable smile. “It’s the first time I’ve talked 
with him. He always looks reliable.” 

“Yes, that’s how he looks.” 

“Two hundred yen would do, he said. I felt it discourteous to 
refuse.” 

And the same sort of thing happened with others. One Akino, 
who lives at the back of my house, came to me and asked me the same 
question: “I hear you intend to lend Furuhata some money?” 

I received the same question from the wife of the tobacconist at 
the corner and also from a young lavatory man. “You are going to 
lend money to Furuhata? You’re sure about it?” he asked. 
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When we stand barefoot on the beach, the sea washes the sand 
little by little around the soles of the feet; now I felt a sensation like 
that, tickling yet annoying, over my whole body. Something seemed 
to be going on quite independent of any intention of mine. 

“How much did you advance him?” 

“Just 120 yen, besides eight barrelsfull to be paid for later. He says 
he will pay it all later in one lump sum.” 

So according to my calculations, the old man has borrowed here 
and there about seven or eight hundred yen in all. I cannot imagine 
why he needed so much. And while I was wondering about it, I re- 
ceived a visit from the widow Hotta, who has so many children. Her 
face dark and tired, the widow sat down on the veranda and said 
in a sad, appealing voice, “I’m having a very hard time of it now. 
I work day and night and so... .” 

“I’m very sorry for you.” 

I did not know why she worked nights as well as days or what 
a hard time she was having; I just chimed in with her conversationally. 
But I had a hunch that what she was saying had something to do with 
Furuhata. I felt depressed. The widow glanced at my face. 

“You seem to be laughing at me in your heart,” she said, “but it’s 
no laughing matter.” She leaned forward with a jerk. “Unless you do 


something for us soon, we shall starve to death. As you know, we 
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have many children. . . 

“Yes, they are always coming into my garden to play.” 

“T think they do,” said the widow emphatically. “They want to make 
water in the night, you know. Then they knock their heads or faces 
against the walls or pillars and get lumps everywhere. One has as 
many as seven lumps; the neighbors have nicknamed him Master 
Lumpy.” 

“How do they get bumped so much?” 

“Well, they do. Even I get bumped sometimes.” 

“But walls and pillars stay in place, don’t they?” I asked dubiously. 
“Or do your pillars move about?” 

“Of course there is no such thing as moving pillars,” said the 
widow, getting red in the face and raising her voice. “It’s the electricity. 
You know it very well.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with the electricity?” 

“Tt’s been turned off.”” She smacked her lips from vexation. “So it 
has been dark all through the night. It’s very annoying.” 

I understood at last that the electricity had been stopped about a 
month ago, according to the widow. For that matter, I had thought 
it rather odd for some time that my west window had not been 
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brightened at night by neighboring lights. But I could not see what 
concern it was of mine. Then the widow told me, glaring sidelong at 
me. ‘‘You’ve promised to lend money to Furuhata, haven’t you? Well, 
my share of the electricity money and Tobimatsu’s are already in 
Furuhata’s hands.” 

I learned that the electric bill for the house was divided into three 
equal parts, and that the two parts having been collected, Furuhata’s 
share was yet to be paid. When pressed for it, he had said that he 
would pay the electric company as soon as he received the money from 
me. I was rather astonished. I did not think I had promised him 
anything that cold day, but it may have been that from our conver- 
sation he picked up some friendly words and interpreted them as 
meaning he would receive the loan. That was his misunderstanding, 
of course, but from what the widow said, I gathered that it was too 
late to try to straighten it out. While I had remained quite unaware 
of it, the possibility of my lending him money had come to be a 
certainty, and many people were awaiting the day. Now that things 
had come to such a pass, what could I do? Surprised and rather down- 
cast, I asked anxiously, ‘““So you’ve come to press me for the loan, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes; Furuhata has sent me to see how you're getting along,” she 
said. 

I don’t know what she reported to Furuhata, but the next morning 
the old man himself came, and very easily borrowed 1,300 yen from 
me. Ordinarily I would not think of lending him so much, but 
bewildered by his complex diplomacy, I was caught off guard and 
handed him the money. He came to my garden that morning while 
I was still in bed, and when I confusedly got up, he opened his mouth 
forthwith: “I want you to lend me about 1,300 yen.” 

To tell the truth, I do not remember exactly what he said, whether 
it was “I want you to lend me” or “You are going to lend me.” Per- 
haps it was the latter. Anyhow, he said it in a low and muffled but 
confident and assertive voice. And having received the money from 
me, he turned his back, with a look of displeasure, and hurried away 
as if he were too busy to stay longer. As I think now, it was probably 
to avoid any uncalled-for questions from me. 

That evening, as I peeped through a slit in my west window, I saw 
a yellow electric lamp burning in each room of the long house. The 
Hotta family were having supper, and the Furuhata couple were 
reading newspapers, lying on mats. The light through the glass screens 
of the Furuhata family dimly illumined the colored flowers in their 
garden. As I looked, I felt that I had been taken in. Since the 
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lamps were burning, the electricity bill must have been paid, but I 
do not know even now whether the money he borrowed from Kawa- 
shima, Akino, and the lavatory man in my name had been repaid 
or not. 

Right now, as I sit on my veranda, beyond the smoke from Tori’s 
burning mats I can see Daihachiro Furuhata in his garden, crouching 
sidewise as if he were caressing the flowers. In his garden pansies, 
white, purple, and yellow, are blooming luxuriantly. Their blooms 
look like human faces, like little men in a row, making grimaces. The 
old man’s bony fingers touch the faces of the little fellows, one by 
one, as his expressionless square eyes move above them as if they 
were caressing, licking the flowers. The old man especially seems to 
feel that the pansy faces are human. But I doubt that he sees mine 
among them. It’s two months now that Daihachiro has owed me 
money, and he has given no sign of paying it. 

When I had heard nothing from him about a month ago, I called 
on him, feeling that I should not let the matter rest; idle as I am, 
I do feel that way once in a while. I found him at home, sitting 
tailor fashion on one of his two good mats, eating peanuts from a dish. 
When he saw me, he did not put the dish away, but simply went on 
eating. Negi was on the veranda, her back to her husband, sewing 
something. I had the queer impression that although they lived in the 
same room, there was no congenial warmth between them. They 
seemed like two beasts in a cage at the zoo, turning away from each 
other and crouching apart. As I went to their house, they just glanced 
at me, each absorbed in his own affairs. 

“Mr. Furuhata,” I said, addressing Daihachiro. “I’ve come about the 
money I lent you the other day.” 

Raising his face, he looked up at me with his big square eyes, all 
the while regularly picking up peanuts. He was too busy munching 
to answer me. 

“It’s almost a month now, and I am getting short of money... . 

Fixing his vacant eyes on me, he went on eating peanuts. Since 
he had nothing to say, I was left to make disconnected remarks. I 
continued to talk rather pointlessly, with a strange feeling of being 
only half in earnest. 

“Well, that being the case, I’d like to get the matter settled once 
and for all, at this point. So... I thought... .” 

Then Negi, who had been plying her needle, looked aside, and 
got up hurriedly. She yawned heavily, and disappeared in the direction 
of the toilet. Still munching peanuts, Daihachiro was staring at me 
with his square eyes. Suddenly something shriveled inside me, and I 
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lost my interest in pressing the matter further that day. As I trudged 
back home, empty-handed, I suddenly realized that he was employing 
the device known as “glaring back.” I happened to hear of this 
repulsive device at a vaudeville theater the other day. I had thought 
it occurred only in the world of fiction, but I was amused to think 
that I had myself fallen victim to it in actuality. If it cost a hundred 
yen to see the trick performed once, then I would have to go back 
twelve times more before I’d have my money’s worth. If I went once 
a week, it would take about three months. Of course, in the meantime 
Daihachiro might give in. At any rate, it would be worth trying. 

So every week thereafter I visited Furuhata regularly and regularly 
I was glared away. Whether Daihachiro was in his room or out in his 
garden or sitting on the veranda, he glared at me in silence, as if he 
were suffering from aphasia. As I said, it was his trick—and then 
again, maybe he was guileless. Negi still comes to my house as before, 
selling petty articles, whether I have any use for them or not. The 
other day she came to sell me a fine leather dog collar (I can’t imagine 
where she got it). But what was she thinking of? I have no dog. But 
she still comes, a piece of white cloth tucked in the collar of her 
dress to keep it from getting soiled, her hair done up so tightly that 
the corners of her eyes are pulled up a little. Her eyes are round, 
not like her husband’s. Constantly blinking those eyes and speaking 
in a soft little voice, she makes me buy things whether I want them 
or not. 

She pretends not to know anything about the money affair between 
her husband and me. And she really may have no connection with 
it. For although it is proverbial that man and wife are like the two 
wheels of a carriage, the Furuhata couple are like wheels of a broken 
carriage, each turning independently in its own direction. Right now, 
while the old man is caressing his flowers, Negi is sifting those ashes 
of the burned brazier. They are back to back, giving no sign that 
they are aware of each other’s presence. But there is a hint of what 
might be called the peace of disjunction faintly perceptible between 
them. Under the murky sky of the sultry afternoon in spring, when 
they are motionless they look like figures of stone or wood. I may 
look that way too. The smoke is still drifting slowly in light stripes 
over the weeds and shrubs. It will take a long time, maybe till evening, 
for those old mats to burn up. 





NO TUMULT OF RESPONSE: EMERSON’S 
RECEPTION AS A LYCEUM LECTURER 


VERN WAGNER 


URING THE PERIOD of the great lecture lyceum in the nineteenth 
D century a host of lecturers traveled the country over. How many 
lecturers there were no one knows, but they included nearly every 
famous name of the age. There were literary people by the score, 
newspapermen and reformers, travelers and humorists, politicians, 
educators, scientists and preachers. The most famous of these lecturers 
have almost slipped from memory—the dedicated reformer Wendell 
Phillips (sometimes called the “king of the platform’’), the evangelical 
comedian John B. Gough, the moralizing, emotional and dramatic 
Henry Ward Beecher, and the Queen of the Platform herself, Anna 
Dickinson. 

Yet another man who was a leading lyceum lecturer was the 
“celebrated metaphysician of Concord,” Ralph Waldo Emerson. He 
was as well known in his own lifetime as a lyceum lecturer as we 
know him today as a writer and philosopher, and his lyceum career 
is a valuable study since it was his paying vocation, the only one he 
constantly practiced for most of his life. When he quit the church 
in 1832 he was left jobless—if righteous—with an insufficient income 
to live on. Consequently, he needed to work but was limited in his 
choice of jobs because of a sincere and lofty desire to exert social 
influence on a grander scale than a private occupation would afford. 
Clearly this involved some sort of public address. He would have pre- 
ferred to exert his influence from his own study, through writing, but 
that occupation would not pay. A second possibility lay in speaking 
from the political “stump,” but that, unfortunately, was as unsatis- 
factory as the pulpit he had left, since it would have meant subscribing 
to the narrow, definite creed of some one society. The third possible 
choice lay with the lecture lyceum, which in 1833 was just beginning 
to assume some importance in the life of the times. It was this alter- 
native that Emerson chose. It offered not only the chance for earning 
money (which was, after all, the primary consideration), but would 
also permit him to subscribe to no more definite a creed than that of 


society as a whole. 

But to be a success as a lyceum lecturer called for a reputation in 
another field since audiences wanted to hear no professional lecturers 
who frankly set up as such. They wanted to see and to hear people 
who were famous for something else—so Bayard Taylor, the traveler; 
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Sojourner Truth, the abolitionist; John G. Saxe, the poet; and Herman 
Melville, who had lived among the cannibals. So Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was the famous “Essayist and Poet,” not a professional 
lecturer. He could not be the latter without an established reputation 
as something else. The result is that his vocation as a lyceum lecturer 
has been hidden beneath his commanding reputation as America’s 
leading intellectual of the nineteenth century. 

To discuss only one aspect of Emerson’s vocation—his reception 
as a lyceum lecturer—let me begin with a comment Emerson himself 
provides, one that represents most of the criticism leveled against him 
by his critics during most of his lecture career. Writing in his journal 
in January, 1851, he reported of one of his lectures: “I found when 
I had finished my new lecture that it was a very good house, only the 
architect had unfortunately omitted the stairs.” 1 Nearly always the 


criticism submitted by others also included a similar charge—the charge 
that he was incomprehensible. 

As they sat of an evening before the platform, striving courageously 
to understand this tall, thin, scholarly man, many people felt puzzled 
and more than slightly put out when they heard him, with obvious 
sincerity, read such a passage as this: 


In God we meet, therein we are, thence we descend upon time, and those 
infinitesimal facts of Christendom and trade, and England Old and New make 
the soul now drunk with sleep, and we overleap at a bound the obstructions, 
the griefs, the mistakes of many years; and the air we breathe is so vital that 
the past serves to contribute nothing as to the result.” 


Emerson’s friend Carlyle said at the time that this was “as one of 
the voices of the morning,” but, says one later commentator, it could 
not have been a morning of which the Psalmist speaks, “‘a morning 
without clouds.” * Even Carlyle found one series of Emerson’s lectures 
during the British lecture tour in 1848, “rather moonshiny.” * 
Curiously, despite his lack of clarity, his popularity grew as the 
years passed, but newspaper reports do not show that increased under- 
standing accompanied it. This lack of clarity also included a lack of 
unity and style. A Cincinnati reporter wrote in 1860 that in hearing 
Emerson, his listeners found they had “toyed in the dark with a 





* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. by Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson 
Forbes, VIII, 167. 


* Quoted by Hermon D. Jenkins, “The American Lyceum,” The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, VIII (1897), 54. 


* Ibid. 


*Townsend Scudder III, “Emerson in London and the London Lectures,” American Litera- 
ture, VIII (March, 1936), 29. 
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string of pearls.” © Audiences were unused to strings of pearls, lectures 
in which each sentence was a gem. They wanted a rhetorical whole, 
oratorical order, and a usual manner. Emerson gave them none of 
these. Repeatedly he was criticized for their absence. 

In Cincinnati, for example, his lecture on the “Conduct of Life” 
was once called “the most fragmentary of all fragmentary discourses 
we have ever heard him deliver.”® In 1866 the Dubuque paper 
reported that Emerson “was perfectly reckless of all commonplace 
rhetorical rules... .”* The editor of the Cedar Falls Gazette in 1867 
said shortly, “he does not excel in the arts of oratory.” * A decade 
earlier, the Davenport Daily Gazette had flatly declared, “Those who 
assert Mr. Emerson is an orator are simply mistaken . . . he is no 
orator.” ® 

Occasionally Emerson’s unorthodox manner offended his audience. 
In DeWitt, Iowa, for instance, in 1866, the DeWitt Observer indig- 
nantly declared that “Mr. Emerson treated his audience in a most 
indifferent and insulting manner.” To make an 8:50 train, he 
“thumbed over at least one half of his manuscript unread.” ?° In 
Detroit in 1854, his behavior simply shocked them. He “prefaced his 
talk most ungallantly, with ‘gentlemen and ladies,’ a breach of western 
good manners. . . .” Moreover, he did not even rise when he was 
introduced, but proceeded to take off his coat instead." 

It is to be expected that since the appearance of the lecturer often 
excited greater interest than his remarks (in fact, one of the main 
reasons for the success of many famous men turned lecturer was simply 
that the country wanted to get a good look at them), Emerson’s 
appearance would call forth comment. Many of the comments were 
not at all flattering. In Philadelphia he was once called “the least 
remarkable man on the stage.” !? Cedar Falls thought he looked like 
a plain country parson of advancing years;’* Detroit disliked both his 
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“ugly delivery” and his lack of beauty—and was only too free to say so. 
“That nose!’ the paper exclaimed; that “narrow and receding fore- 
head” ** (phrenologists could hardly account for a great mind in such 
a skull as Emerson’s). The Chicago Times in 1871 was brutal: 


Emerson’s nose is a certain capital in Mr. Emerson’s business. It is one of the 
features that draw. . . . When Mr. Emerson’s Greek paragraphs are rolled off 
in that peculiar mumble which renders their incomprehensibility more incom- 
prehensible than ever, it is no wonder that the audience naturally falls back 
on the nose as something tangible, something which comes within the province 
of the senses, something that compensates for the investment at the door." 


There are, happily, few such derogatory comments as these. And 
despite his cloudiness, his doubtful appearance, the absence of any- 
thing like oratory or order in his lectures, still most of his auditors 
liked him. A western agent is said to have justified his continued 
popularity, not on the ground that the people understood him, but 
that “they think such men ought to be encouraged.” '® It does the 
country credit if this was the case. A more cynical comment in the 
Nation in 1869 explained his attraction on a lesser level, however: 
people went to hear him (and Wendell Phillips) 


to absorb not without a sense of profit and a degree of self-complacency, some 
small quantity of the transcendental philosophy, taking in their three or four 
pounds of ice for purposes of “ascetic teas” and other parties, and pleasantly 
fancying that thus they have something of the eternal snows of Concord.” 


To a popular audience, Emerson probably was “as dry as an east 
wind,” and though he was on one occasion called “the worst bore in 
America,” still the same critic who repeated this criticism also said 
that “there was an afterglow with Emerson.” !® The Detroit Adver- 
tiser, after once getting past his nose, reported that ‘Nevertheless there 
is a charm about the man—. . . a magnetic power about the whole 
personnel which draws a thinking audience to himself.” !° 

Other papers and other reporters also found that Emerson did have 
something, despite his faults. So the reporter in Davenport in 1856, 
after condemning him as no orator, still appreciated “the many good 
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things that fell from his lips,” ?° and in Dubuque in 1866 the paper 
said he had presented in an hour “more philosophy and earnest truth 
than would serve half a dozen ordinary lecturers.” *? 

In comparison with platform performers of great fire and dramatic 
ability, Emerson was a disappointment, of course. The fact was, he 
“addressed those who think,” as. one writer says, and clearly “that 
is neither a dramatic nor a spectacular process.” 7? He was just too 
rich for a steady diet, as George William Curtis indicated when he 
found lecture committees saying, ““We can have Mr. Emerson only 
once every three or four years.” ** 

Emerson himself was quite well aware of what his audiences wanted, 
and was fully cognizant of his own defects. In the beginning, he had 
hoped his new career as a lyceum lecturer would permit him the 
widest latitude. He reminded himself ‘in 1834, writing in his journal: 


Do, dear, when you come to write Lyceum lectures, remember that you are 
not to say ... what they will expect to hear, but what is fit for me to say.”* 


Five years later, he penned this apostrophe to the Lyceum: 


. . « Here is all the true orator will ask, for here is a convertible audience, 
and here are no stiff conventions that prescribe a method, a style, a limited 
quotation of books and an exact respect to certain books, persons or opinions. 
No, here everything is admissible. . . . Here [the orator] may lay himself out 
utterly, large, enormous, prodigal, on the subject of the hour. Here he may 
dare to hope for ecstasy and eloquence.”® 


The enthusiasm did not last. In 1840 he wrote 


These lectures give me little pleasure. . . . I said I will agitate others, being 
agitated myself. I dared to hope for extasy [sic] and eloquence; . . . Alas! alas! 
I have not the recollection of one strong moment... . 

And why? 


I seem to lack constitutional vigor to attempt each topic I ought.”6 


He’d have preferred to retire to his study, he wrote Carlyle, but he 
could not, for money must be had.?* Lecturing was his business. He 
wrote a friend in 1844: 


. . whenever I get into debt, which usually happens once a year, I must 
make the plunge into this great odious river of travellers, into these wild eddies 
of hotels and boarding houses, . . .8 
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After this time, for some thirty-five years, he was perhaps reconciled 
to his business, if the absence of complaint in the journals is any 
indication. 

However, a lack of enthusiasm for lecturing and the recognition 
of his own lack of “constitutional vigor” do not entirely account for 
Emerson’s cool reception. There is more to it than this. The fact 
is, Emerson did, as much as he dared, use the lyceum in a way that 
satisfied him, first, and his audience, second—he usually did speak 
on “not what they will expect to hear, but what is fit for me to say,” 
as he had advised himself to do at the very beginning. This is the 
only way to account for his bland disregard both of the audience so 
much of the time and of the continuous fire of criticism.*® Thus he 
could write home with admirable equanimity while on one western 
lecture tour of “the stout Illinoisian,” who, “‘after a short trial walks 
out of the hall.” He understood perfectly, of course, what he should 
do. He wrote: “The [lecture] committee tells you that the people 
want a hearty laugh; and [John G.] Saxe and Park Benjamin, who 
give this, are heard with joy.” He cheerfully agreed that lecturers 
should give people what they wanted—so Shakespeare or Franklin or 
Aesop, he said, in Illinois would give wisdom in a comic form.*® But 
he made no attempt at comedy. His method of lecturing was in reality 
the result of his whole thought and part of his whole style. He 
was perfectly self-reliant enough to speak in any form or order the 
spirit moved him to use. He had no system at all, but he didn’t like 
systems anyhow. He had a command of the “incandescent phrase” 
and produced single pearls and gems, and these in his lectures were 
like the single lines of his poems or the shining phrases of his essays— 
separate units that blazed alone. The whole was not oratorically 
correct, nor was it clear, but it was, as one writer says, admirable for 
kindling imagination.*! And it was, moreover, a style that was quite 
consciously intentional. Emerson had written in his journals in 1839: 
“Tin the office of orator] you may and shall (please God!) yet see 
the electricity part from the cloud and shine from one part of heaven 
to the other.” *? Why should he have glowed for an hour when he 





*°T do not mean to say, however, that Emerson exercised the complete freedom of speech 
he might have wanted to exercise. As a lyceum lecturer he had to conform to what Oliver 
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in politics and religion, subjects that were generally taboo on the lecture lyceum. 
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could hurl lightning through his clouds, such a bolt as Anthony 
Trollope witnessed, for example, when he remembered hearing Emerson 
say, boldly and honestly, speaking on the subject of the War in the 
very patriotic year of 1862, “Your American eagle is very well. Protect 
it here and abroad. But beware the American peacock.” ** 

Emerson’s whole career as a lecturer as it is shown by the reception 
he received illustrates a difficult position. On the one hand, he had 
to lecture to please an audience, to pander to it at least enough to 
get invited to speak, for he needed the money lecturing brought. But, 
on the other hand, he had to lecture in his own way, saying what 
he thought was fit for him to say. As a result, he aroused, as one 
writer so aptly phrases it, “no tumult of response,” ** and although 
he received sharp criticism, he also earned respect and admiration— 
and lecture invitations for nearly fifty years. Emerson’s reception may 
therefore prove that the thinker and scholar, the true original, need 
not dim his lights entirely when addressing a mixed audience, as the 
host of lecturers did. He got no 140,000 signatures to any temperance 
pledge as John B. Gough did; he never earned $30,000 a year; nor 
was he held for encores as was Wendell Phillips. But perhaps the 
scattering of a few genuine pearls, however darkly strung together, 
was sufficient compensation for the absence of a tumultuous response. 





*% Anthony Trollope, North America, p. 221. 
* Wichelns, op. cit., p. 518. 
















ON SUMMER AFTERNOONS 


genius loci, 
one red ragged canna 
struggles to be elegant 
before the door. 


the uncropped grass flourishes, 
ferae naturae 
history recollecting Offenbach 


and the afternoon of the French Empire . . . 


debatable ground 


for augury. 


as in many Southern novels 





the heat rises from the street, 






from the road 







in slow sheets 
enveloping events 


and prescribing discourse. 


hace os de miel y os comeran las moscas 







on hot summer afternoons 
the jars crack 
and honey oozes 


like stuff on flowers. 


KENNETH LAWRENCE BEAUDOIN 


DYNAMIC AND ESTHETIC OF THE ILIAD: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


DONALD SUTHERLAND 


ORMALLY every new generation makes of the old literature what 
N it can, or what it likes, but nothing seriously new has been made 
of the Iliad for a good many generations. Any such thing has been 
made inaccessible by various classical traditions and preconceptions 
between Homer’s time and ours, certainly by the Homeric Question 
of the last century, which is still conducted with extravagant erudition 
and a very miserly esthetic if any. And all this while the means for 
a new reading of the Iliad have come quite to the surface of our time. 

Erudition in itself need not interfere with knowing what a particular 
poem is up to, but an irrelevant esthetic does, very much, and the 
great obstacle between us and the Iliad at the moment is what persists 
through various formulations as the classical esthetic. Currently it 
has the terms tectonic and planarity.' In tectonic are resumed the 
implications of what has usually been the key metaphor in classical 
thinking, the Doric temple or the single Doric column. It means the 
primacy of the structural and essential, the subordination of parts 
and decoration to a eusynoptic whole, with symmetry, equilibrium, 
proportion, elegance, tranquillity, and so on. In planarity are resumed 
the traditional qualities of the Parthenon frieze, comprehensibility by 
the clarity of outline, completeness by simplifications, the reduction or 
reference of volumes to the flat frontal plane, and harmony by con- 
taining movement within a two-dimensional equilibrium. Classicism 
in any case is contrived upon the presence of a single fixed point, 
axis, or plane of reference. It is all admirable but even if it has any- 
thing to do with us, has it anything to do with Homer? 

The relevance of this esthetic to Homer was momentarily put in 
doubt when Schliemann and Evans dug up Mycenae, Troy, and 
Knossos, revealing a brilliant and varied civilization which was con- 
spicuously not classical or even Hellenic, but some of whose artifacts 
bore, if a slight, still a provocative, resemblance to artifacts in Homer. 
If the Minoan civilization and its peripheral developments were taken 
seriously as the culture to which Homer in any sense belongs, he 
could no longer be read as a classical poet. It was a prospect to frighten 
the toughest classicist, for not only had Homer been taken for the 
foundation or background of classicism, but his interpretation by 
another esthetic would have made a hundred years of scholarship on 
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the question of his architectural unity a waste of time. Furthermore, 
if classicism was right and good, Homer had to be classical, and who 
was anyone to try to discredit two and a half millennia of perception 
that he is so? 

But after the first few threats the classical Homer was roundly 
rescued, by the irrefutable observation that he or somebody composed 
the poems well after the year 1000 and the so-called Dorian invasions, 
in the midst of the age of geometric pottery, so-called. Now the 
geometric pot, which is at its clearest and purest in the monumental 
funerary vase, does evidently contain essential elements of later Greek 
culture, restraint and an intense concern with spatial proportion. It 
is clear, abstract, essential. It is noetic. It is tectonic. It is metopic, 
logical, and analytical. If the Dorians, with whom we can feel 
ethnologically so sympathetic, did not personally make all the geometric 
pots, they did very much help to create the conditions for the style. 
Their Apollo cult and the borealic rigor of their mentality may have 
made them stupid when left tc themselves but they were the backbone 
of Greece and put all lush and decadent orientalism in its place, which 
is subordinate. They were blond and North European, very pukka. 
If Homer is, by milieu and language, Aeolic and Ionic beyond redemp- 
tion, and wide open, one may say he admitted a little oriental grace 
and a very little sensuality and fluidity, which took the curse off the 
extreme rigor and stiffness of the pure Doric—such a blend being also 
very successful at Athens in the fifth century. In any case he is ethni- 
cally and linguistically Greek or proto-Greek, so really we may treat 
Homer as a classical Greek author and apply Aristotle to him and 
the rest of it, with a tragic flaw to Achilles. The Iliad has a beginning, 
middle, and end, a single theme (the Wrath), a single hero (Achilles), 
the speeches over the dead Hector correspond to the symmetry of the 
geometric vase, the single combats correspond to metopes, the tidal 
movement of the hexameters is like the bands on a geometric vase, 
and both Homer and geometric vases are very fond of decorative 
repetition and little formulae. So that is settled. 





At least until one reads Homer directly. Anyone of this generation 
(floruit around 1940), for better or for worse, cannot help reading 
the Iliad in terms of power and movement, and not only the question 
of nations and races and pure traditions, but the whole classical logical 
framework, when remembered from previous scholarship and criticism, 
seems irrelevant. 

Even if one has the courage of one’s generation and the consequent 
intuitions, one feels more mannerly about it if one tries to destroy the 
traditional conception on its own terms before setting up one’s own 
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little description. And one should announce at the outset what one 
intends by the description. I intend mine to be not a complete account 
of the Iliad nor the last word on it, so much as the removal of an 
obstacle in the way of experience. As a formula, it will be that the 
esthetic of the Iliad is that of the dance and not that of architecture. 

I should also make plain that when I say Homer I mean the author 
of the Iliad and not the author of the Odyssey. The Odyssey is very 
different. Whether Homer wrote both poems or not is not important 
for this vein of criticism. If he did, that by no means makes them 
alike. One may not say that what goes for the Iliad goes for the 
Odyssey, any more than one can say that what goes for the Quijote 
goes for the Persiles. The composition of the Odyssey is a very rich 
and beautiful question but not my concern at present. 

In order to feel scientific about the principles of composition in the 
Iliad one must locate the poem in a definite historical period as much 
as possible. This is peculiarly difficult with the Iliad, but it is generally 
agreed that some person or persons unknown—whom we call Homer— 
composed the Iliad or something like it, in the ninth century (B.c.) 
or a little later, in the Aeolian and Ionian colonies near Troy. There 
is nothing against Chios or Smyrna as the birthplace of Homer if there 
was a Homer. This puts him in the Geometric Age well enough and 
after the Dorian invasions. But geographically it puts him at the 
extremity if not outside of the Doric sphere of influence so to speak, 
except as the Dorians may have occasioned the migration of the 
Aeolians and Ionians to Asia Minor. Moreover, the geometric style, 
and presumably the civilization which produced it, is very far from 
being a homogeneous thing. It is at its best or purest in Attica, and 
the farther it goes from that center the more corrupt and less itself 
it becomes. It failed to impose itself even in Crete, where the Dorians 
were quite firmly settled, and the Rhodian geometric is in the ever- 
lastingly florid Rhodian style more than in the geometric. The geo- 
metric compounded readily with earlier and local styles, so that any 
connection between Homer and the Dipylon style of Athens is extreme- 
ly roundabout. And if Homer at say Chios had anything to do with 
the civilization which produced the geometric, it was certainly not in 
a pure or complete form. 

On the other hand we cannot suppose that Homer was hermetically 
sealed to all influence of the Doric-geometric, any more than we can 
suppose he was a pure Achaean. The Achaean (or Mycenaean) civil- 
ization was an extension and variation of the Minoan, which centered 
in Crete, so that Homer lived at the extremity of that civilization as 
well. However, he is writing about the Achaeans and may well be 
writing in what is ultimately a Minoan tradition. 
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It is easy enough and no doubt true enough to say he partakes of 
both the Geometric and the Mycenaean in some degree, but before 
that has any meaning for reading Homer one must examine the 
Geometric and Minoan-Mycenaean civilizations and mentalities, to 
find what principles of literary composition can be derived from them. 













































THE GEOMETRIC STYLE 


The Geometric, as compared with Mycenaean and Minoan styles, 
is distinguished by abstraction, concentration, and immobility, not that 
it has these qualities exclusively. 

The geometric is abstract, and what does that mean? It is a long 
story, because any process of thought or even of perception and 
certainly of artistic composition abstracts certain qualities from the 
total object as it inhibits certain faculties in the total subject. The 
particular quality abstracted is determined by the concern the mind 
has with the object. The mind may be concerned with the possible 
utility or difficulty of an object in ordinary action or with its reality 
as part of the orientation and context and meaning of action. Art is 
not so much concerned with the immediate utility or difficulty of 
things as with the discovery, conquest, or description of the realities 
among which any action goes on. Reality in art as in experience 
generally is determined by comprehensibility, its quality of being grasp- 
able. If an apprehended object is to be comprehended it must be 
recognized as having a correspondence in some respect with what is 
previously known. What is known and retained as knowledge is a 
residue of sensory habits and responses, attitudes, and finally generali- 
ties and laws, much of it of course conditioned by language. 

It is to this so to say portable residue of knowledge that all experience 
is referred for recognition, comprehension, and finally the direction 
of action. Everything in knowledge is necessarily an abstraction, even 
if it comes in associated clusters, and we have to settle the question 
what kind of abstraction is meant by geometrical abstraction. 

The elements of geometric abstraction, the dot, the straight line, 
and the circle, compose a minimum set or kit of terms—what I shall 
call an alphabet—to which all objects in the world of space and indeed 
all action in space can be referred. They are rather sinister because 
they discount so much, but there is no thing in space with which 
they cannot be made to deal, from the shape of a man to the course 
of a war or a vacation trip. How they were first contrived—presumably 
in the Neolithic age—whether by the simplest movements of the hand 
at play or with the serious purpose of charting a hunt or marking 
off land or representing the course of a legend for the tribe, I do not 
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know and it is not much to our purpose in understanding the later 
Geometric Age. The two ages are separated by the Minoan culture 
which had a quite different set of abstractions, and the abstractions 
of the Geometric Age proper belong to a much more complicated 
cultural revolution—whose development is really not complete until 
the fourth century, with Aristotle and even Euclid. 

If knowledge roughly speaking is power, such a simplification of the 
terms of knowledge as those three elements means a greater concen- 
tration, rapidity and efficiency in power. It corresponds to the great 
fact of the Geometric Age, the rise of the city state and the supersession 
of hereditary monarchs by efficient adventurers, or tyrants in the 
technical sense. Men became citizens of states instead of the children 
of a king, and the tribe as an identification and as an organization of 
power was subordinated for practical purposes to something distinct 
from its members and ancestral totems, the city. Formulated law 
gradually took on an existence independent of persons. What had been 
temporary edicts and orders by kings and judges on magical authority 
in their persons became a more durable and stable thing, existing in 
itself as a thing and finally in writing. This point was made quite 
firmly by Solon when he went away and left Athens to cope with his 
laws without him, but he was clarifying a situation which had been 
forming for some time. In Homer, however, the notion of law is no 
further along than a vague sense of the orderly disposition of things.” 

Likewise in the Geometric Age the Greek alphabet became current. 
It lost its hieroglyphic or ideographic elements and was reduced pre- 
cisely to the geometric terms of the straight line, dot, and circle. 
Writing gets onto pottery as a geometric decoration, and naturally 
the Greeks used their alphabet for numbers, numbers being so to speak 
an alphabet of multiplicity. The decimal system is such a set of forms 
to which all things are reducible or referable. The step of transferring 
the system from the fingers to the written alphabet is simply a com- 
pounding of abstractions. 

Homer can count, but, except for the Catalog of Ships, he counts 
like a poet in round or pretty or immense numbers. It is more like 
evidence of his degree of geometrical abstraction to remark again that 
he mentions writing only once and that one mention is dubious. This 
will be important later when I get to discussing the Iliad itself, because 
it makes a great difference if language is known not as a written or 
settled thing but as a living activity. 





* Homer does not use the word nomos at all. His use of the word themis can scarcely imply 
definite religious law or usage, when the goddess Themis merely keeps order at gatherings, a sort 
of beadle. Themis esti is as vague and occasional as it is all right, OK, in order. 
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The important characteristic of these sets and systems of abstractions 
in the Geometric Age is that they imply a concern not with activity 
and people and life or process, but with things. That is to say that 
everything is regarded as complete, limited, and thus as more manage- 
able. Action comes to be regarded not as in process but as a finished 
fact subject to legal or philosophical judgment. People come to be 
regarded as terms in a polity or as members of a class or as types. 
This interpretation of everything as things, this inorganic abstraction, 
does very much reduce the bother of variables in any situation, and 
makes action simpler. It is highly economical. And of course the most 
momentous of these abstractions, which came late in the Geometric 
Age, was the invention of coinage, an alphabet of commodities, prop- 
erty, and labor. And it is immensely a vehicle of power. 

The ultimate motivation of geometric inorganic abstractionism is not 
power as activity but power as control—which will become clear in 
the classical ataraxia. Psychoanalysis could readily take up the descrip- 
tion from there, whether as the conquest of a Gestalt or, more likely, 
as the maintenance of a narcism. Apollo is that and he is the key 
figure of the age. 


But how does this species of abstractionism, the geometric or 
inorganic, operate in the plastic or literary arts, whether then or now? 

In painting, the most striking example in our time is or was the 
cubist movement. It was prepared somewhat by various radical sim- 
plifications, of which even impressionism was one, and by the remark 
of Cézanne that all visible things are based on the cylinder, cone, and 
sphere, an alphabet of volume, which was his great concern. With 
Picasso it was at that time less volume than the analysis even of volume 
into plane geometry, but what is pleasantly astonishing is that in many 
paintings of his in that period elements of other alphabets are brought 
in. Besides parts of the Roman and Russian alphabets, actual print, 
there are often enough musical notes and guitar strings, which are 
alphabets of sound, and dice, whose spots are an alphabet of chance. 
Whether intuitively or programmatically, these elements are put there 
in the midst of the geometry as equivalences. When Picasso put in 
bits of materials—wood, wallpaper, cloth, nails—he was introducing 
a further alphabet, of interiors. And so on, but in one painting we 
find a geometrized bird, geometrized to the feathers, which brings us 
to the problem of inorganic abstractions in their relation to what is 
conspicuously organic. 

The bird turns up quite often on pots of the Geometric Age and 
makes a good example. Not to be unkind, but birds can belong to an 
alphabet. That is to say, their appearance in the sky could be read 
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by diviners like letters on a page, for one thing. A bird that flies can 
be alone and entirely without a context, as other animals are not. It 
is in its detachment complete and highly concentrated, clear and 
explicit, and so can be taken easily as a unity or as a unit of a kind 
of force. If mechanical energy is measured by the horse and light is 
measured by the candle, animal or lyric energy could be measured by 
the bird. The Geometric mind likes these little detached units of 
anything, and it is in the Geometric Age that lyric poetry begins. It 
came to be one of the specialties of Lesbos, very close to Lydia, the 
first nation to develop coinage into a national institution, and one may 
say that lyric poetry is very like banking inasmuch as it is the 
schematic manipulation of abstracted value. At any rate the lyric 
poem is in every way a concentration and abstraction, clearly so when 
compared to other forms. Obviously the lines are shorter and a lyric 
is an intense concentration of personal excitement over, usually, a 
single thing, which corresponds to other concentrations of power. 
Very naturally the traditional objects of lyric poetry are complete little 
units, a bird, a star, a rose, an apple. They can be mentioned by the 
flock, the galaxy, the bush, or the tree, but the multiplicity is of identical 
small units.* 

That the animal even if it is not a bird can be made into an alphabet 
is clear enough in the fable. Aesop (c. 560) belongs to a late 
extension of the Geometric Age, but it is geometric to make animals 
into an alphabet of natures or characters to express human situations. 
It is quite conscious in the case of LaFontaine, who compares his 
method by animals to geometric axioms and Cartesian logic. Again 
it is natural that LaFontaine and Descartes should come in the age 
of Richelieu and Louis XIV, when power was very much concen- 
trating.’ 

The geometric pot has a fairly large number of standing birds and deer 
and lions and horses. They are very much subjected to a geometrical 
determination of the line, but why should they be there at all, even the 
bird? Very possibly to test the force of the geometric scheme, to validate 
it against the natural world, as money for example is validated by its 
exchange against commodities. It is all very well to say 2x2 = 4, but 





*The lyric, naturally, is not confined by the geometric or the rational, but it is not generi- 
cally something else. Strictly speaking, within reason, the work of Pascal and Vauvenargues is 
lyrical. The simple schematic propositions of Picasso or Sappho articulate and disengage an 
emotion of great intensity. 


*The animal fable and Aesop were both of oriental origin, and the form is perhaps too 
open upon a natural context to be a completely determined geometric alphabet. In this respect 
it is perhaps more like the Corinthian style of pottery. The importance of this is that the 
animal similes of Homer, which I will discuss later, are not used in this way. The similes are 
used to present and define a like force and movement, not to indicate character or little truths 
about human life. 
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it is more exhilarating and reassuring to say 2x2 birds = 4. A geo- 
metric painter will make a band of birds or deer as if it were a band 
of dots. Contrariwise he will make a wiggling line which is almost 
as if it referred to something alive or in motion like water or a snake, 
but not quite.® 

But there are a number of other applications, besides an act of 
‘control, in geometric schemes, and we had best attempt a rough 
classification of them according to their relation to actuality. 

As the letters of a text can be taken in total suspension from their 
literary meaning to be the point of departure for calligraphy—as in the 
Book of Kells or Moslem decoration—so any alphabet can be taken 
as the basis of compositions which have really nothing to do with 
actual life. In such art the abstractions become a primary event in 
themselves; they become direct and simple sensations or things, organ- 
ized on their own terms by pattern and interval. Examples would be 
higher mathematics, bookkeeping, formal logic, Bach, numismatics, 
the War Department, lace-making, etc. This could be called the 
paradisiac abstract, for it is, in jazz terminology, out of this world. 
It can serve as a refuge from this world, a refreshment for it, or an 
addition to it. It can at the worst be an occasion for gloating safely 
over the symbols of power, as the miser tells over his unventured shekels 
or as a bourgeois may collect books on heraldry. Philately is such a 
thing. But the style can at least be purely esthetic. 

There are several ways of connecting the abstract with the real, more 
or less immediately. There can be the inclusion of a vestigial reality 
as in cubist painting very often, where there is a recognizable real 
object, a bottle or a guitar or an eye. Also the birds and animals 
and humans on early geometric vases are in this style, which I would 
call the militant abstract. 

Then the attempt can be made through the abstract to reproduce 
the essential quality, rythm, tempo, pitch, phrasing, placidity, anguish, 
density, diffusion, or whatever, of a real creature. This would cor- 
respond to descriptive music, to the formal organization of some of 
the literary portraits of Gertrude Stein, and to some cubist portraits. 
The method is readily understood in its closer application, the quite 
ordinary use of angular or curving lines, rising or falling, broken or 
continuous, full or shallow, as the character of the subject of a portrait 
or picture varies. Compare for example the beatific steady line of 





° This excitement of remote control by minimum means is very consistently the note of the 
Doric god Apollo, who is hekaergos, working from a distance, an archer, whose birthplace, 
Delos, was removed from all contact with vital process by religious law, who did not invent his 
own lyre or skin Marsyas with his own hands. Delos, fittingly enough, was where the money 
was in the 5th century. 
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Giotto with the animated sensuousness of the line of Botticelli. This 
organization of the quality of the line in fairly close accord with the 
character of the subject as the artist takes it could be called a contra- 
puntal abstract. The artist may develop the character of such lines 
to caricature, and then beyond this simple exaggeration suspend all 
direct likeness or overt reference to the actual contour of the real 
subject and organize the composition upon a certain character of the 
line, a certain tension or rapidity which still refers essentially to the 
character of the subject. One may call it the direct reproduction of a 
vibration, but here I would rather call it the reversible or allegorical 
abstract, since it can be taken as a self-contained or new paradisiac 
experience or it can be referred back to another experience to which 
it corresponds and for which it is a metaphor. 

Greek vase painting as it develops from the paradisiac and the 
militant geometric includes more and more actuality, but not until 
quite late does it lose its geometrical meaning. If the primary geometri- 
cal figures started as a means of binding or fixing real or magical 
forces, Greek drawing is very late in losing the function of demarcation 
and containing. The Greek line is an outline, it encloses and restricts 
as the circle does. This is also the function of the classical plane and 
metope. Logic, a Greek pursuit, is another such method of definition 
and exclusion. It is a linear procedure. 

That the line is quite capable of other functions and intentions 
should be clear enough, but the following quotation from an article 
by a modern artist should make it very clear: 




























The line is life, is its own duration, and creates its own personality of forms. 
This line darts across this canvas, juts, jags, and creates a grating music beyond 
human experience. There is action, visual verbs, as line passes from form to 
form, as a line explodes or contracts or vanishes. There is abstract meta- 
morphosis as a line passes over a black smudge. Each touching, departing, 
concentrating, expansion is a unique experience to sharpen our awareness of 
existence. In a drawing will occur an abrupt environment in which there is a 
flux, a collision, and disintegration of forms... .® 
















This is exactly what the geometric line does not do, it neither follows 
a process nor becomes a process itself; its meaning is absorbed in its 
binding and separating of an object. At the most it can register a 
gesture of elegance or ease or what not on the part of the artist. The 













°“The Twittering Machine of the Future,” Alfred Russell, Iconograph 2 (1946), pp. 25-26. 
Russell finds this kind of line in Greek geometric vases, where I absolutely do not. I think 
he is misled by the fact that the lines are there on their own and are not about something 
elss—which happens seldom enough in the history of art—but that they move, no. One can 
induce movement into any line whatever simply by following it with the eye, even into a 
parallelogram. But that parallelograms and geometric pots are expressions of movement as 
their original impulse and intention, no never. 
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line as Russell sees it and as he draws it for that matter is of course 
in space, but it has a temporal meaning and determination. It is a 
continuous event. I should call it, in this case, the dynamic paradisiac. 
Anyway, classical art in general is spatial in meaning; it is explanatory 
and demonstrative. The dynamic line is neither, but a presented event. 


But for literature, what are the recognizably geometric procedures, 
by small closed units, by minimum alphabets, and so on? I have already 
dealt with the lyric and the animal fable. The most conspicuously 
geometric procedure in pre-classical (pre-fifth century) Greek literature 
is the method of Hesiod, who writes lists or litanies. The listing or 
counting of anything is a geometric procedure, the Theogony is geo- 
metric therefore, and the Catalog of Ships in the Iliad. It may well 
be a late interpolation, and there are some non-geometric things about 
it, but the Catalog of Ships is essentially geometric. I cannot get 
around that. 

But Hesiod, whom I take to be a geometric poet, also wrote the 
Works and Days presumably, and that is a collection of advice to a 
delinquent farmer. Quite aside from the didactic element, the farmer’s 
handbook, an alphabet of farming, there is the very important matter 
of proverbs. Proverbs in a body form a sort of embryonic law or 
philosophy, and they can be considered a sort of racial or popular 
alphabet of conduct and life in general. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to remember that in the Quijote, which is a tragicomedy of 
realities, Sancho thinks almost entirely in proverbs. They are his code, 
as the rules of chivalric honor are the code of Don Quijote. It is 
normal enough, because Spain as a culture is at once extremely realist 
and extremely geometric. The Moorish abstraction was aggravated by 
the Byzantine, and that very firm abstraction is always set against a 
terribly visible and tangible reality. The struggle between the two or 
their combination is primary in Spain; it is what makes the Quijote, 
and for that matter it is what makes the Spanish so good at the 
Baroque, which is essentially a dramatic confrontation of the two on 
equal terms. The proverb of course recurs in the logical-concentrating 
age of Louis XIV, in the Maxims of de la Rochefoucauld, which cohere 
as an alphabet with the fables of LaFontaine, but with greater con- 
centration and less variability. 

In the Geometric Age the hexameter line, which is an open line and 
allows an almost unlimited development of idea and movement, was 
countered by the elegiac couplet and the epigram. While the couplet 
does not close entirely at this period, it does tend to restrict the 
meaning and the movement to a very small unit. The epigram, of 
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course, even more so. This movement to a more concentrated metrical 
form, whether in couplets or stanzas, is no doubt determined by a 
greater concentration and fixity of thought and energy or emotion. 
The utmost in this style might be the epigram of the Spartan dead at 
Thermopylae. The laconic style is Doric, it so happens. 

The smallness of the unit does not of course prevent the composition 
of a fairly long work. One can write a long list. Well after Hesiod 
Callimachus in the third century could write poems dealing with a 
series of instances, of cities being founded and odd religious rites 
originating. And well after Callimachus Ovid could write the Meta- 
morphoses, which, for all the prodigious ingenuity of transition to 
make it seem continuous, is a list of instances. So the epic or some- 
thing like it can be written that way. In the case of a single narrative 
theme as large as that of the Iliad the procedure would be picaresque 
or episodic, like the Quijote or Gil Blas. 

Aristotle, a sufficiently geometric mind in his way, did deplore the 
episodic structure with the single hero as a means of unity. Unity by 
continuous causality seemed to him, as a scientist and logician, a truer 
sort of unity. So that if unity of time and place do not apply to the 
epic, causal unity would. A geometric epic should have a beginning, 
middle, and end. It should be a single, complete action, which can 
be regarded as an accomplished thing, and “synoptically.” Nothing 
really should come before the beginning or after the end that is essential 
to the action. Incident and elaboration should condition or contribute 
causally to the main action. 

Character would condition the main action, or be typical and 
exemplary, demonstrated by the action. A character would be com- 
posed of moral qualities, whether static or in change, and presented to 
the audience as a model or type of conduct. Character would be 
essentially what the botanist Theophrastus made of it, only writ large 
for the larger form. Some degree of the melodramatic division between 
good and bad characters, heroes and villains, might be expected, as a 
means of measurement and judgment. The characters and no doubt 
the main action would be presented in terms of the rights and wrongs 
of the case, as with much tragedy and as with Thucydides and as with 
the legalistic agones of fifth century comedy, finding in morality or the 
question of justice a viability toward universal meaning. 

Classical scholarship has spent about a hundred and fifty years 
trying to show that the Iliad is or fails to be such a poem, but we can- 
not help knowing now that it may succeed in being something else. 
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THE MINOAN STYLE 


The Minoan-Mycenaean style as we know it from archaeology is 
not pure, any more than the Geometric style is pure in all its instances, 
and the two do mix and overlap at times. But that they are different 
is obvious, and the Minoan-Mycenaean can be taken as part of the 
general alternative to the Geometric taken in its largest meaning. It 
does not by any means express the whole alternative. 

Here we have to go again into theories of knowledge and ways 
of comprehension. If the geometric is the logical, the alternative is 
the alogical or prelogical. We can make the further broad distinctions 
of static and dynamic, existence and process, fancy and imagination, 
spatial and temporal, unity and multiplicity, extensive and intensive 
manifolds, inorganic and vitalist, classic and romantic, and what not. 

It is simpler to study this alogical mentality in as unmixed a state 
as possible, so instead of coping with Shakespeare or the Surrealists, 
we had best take up the prelogical savage, whether or not noble. Not 
that savages present pure savagery any more than civilized people 
present pure civilization. We are dealing with conspicuous but not 
exclusive differences. 

Allowing that what is given in experience is if not altogether still 
very nearly undifferentiated, it is clear that the logical and prelogical 
minds tend to use different differentiae. What makes a difference to 
a savage or, for that matter, to an animal? If the primitive creature 
is, as he no doubt is, governed by the desire to eat and keep alive, 
he will differentiate all phenomena as they affect that desire. Inevitably, 
what makes a difference as suggesting food, or danger, to carnivorous 
animals and primitive hunting man; is movement, whether known by 
sight, smell or sound, primarily movement. Even now, when a primi- 
tive situation comes up, like war or crime or the drama, one can 
very rapidly develop a remarkable sensitivity to varieties of movement, 
whether the move be false or furthering. This sensitivity can reach 
to an extraordinary sophistication in some cultures, as the Chinese, 
but it is nearly atrophied as far as English literature goes. We do have 
an extraordinarily rich vocabulary of movement—lope, sidle, spin, 
whirl, veer, swoop, dip, skim, spurt, and so on endlessly—but the 
reality and vitality of such verbs is hopelessly compromised in com- 
position. Not only have they no moods—even our very modest sub- 
junctive being now an irritating archaism—but they are conjugated 
with “to be” and “to have,” as if they were adjectives or nouns. 
Incurably the English verb is an adjective, insofar as it does describe 
its subject or its object. Our thinking is inveterately the qualification 
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of substantives. If you try to say apples delight, anybody wants to 
know whom apples delight, and if you answer apples delight children 
there are no more questions. You can say apples are delightful without 
anybody expecting more to be said, but the verb “delight” used by 
itself without a delighted object or a delightful subject has not enough 
reality to rest in the mind complete. It is not exciting, it only makes 
you nervous. So the reality for our civilization has been not movement 
but things and qualities, even when the essential quality of a thing 
is that it moves. It is then measured in standardized miles and hours 
like an extended thing. 

Now to the savage as to Heraclitus in theory, it is not Being but 
Movement which is real, and movement is not comprehended by 
finished acts or by its origin or by results or measure or even by direc- 
tion, though these may seem to serve. After all, when any movement 
gets where it is going it stops and no longer exists. But the art or act 
which deals directly with movement in itself is of course the dance. 
The savage is not dealing with movement in the abstract but with 
powers which are only present as they move. The power which just 
sits in a thing immanently, the fetish power, leads to geometry, but 
the magical power which floats around and comes and goes like the 
wind or like an animal provokes the temporal arts and a mentality 
concerned primarily with vital process. 

The terms in which such a mentality thinks are very difficult to 
reconstruct and even more difficult to talk sensibly about, because our 
terminology is substantive, logical, and geometric. Levy-Bruhl uses 
the word “mystic” to convey the extra-rational and it is alright in 
French because it does not have so sentimental a meaning. But the 
general word is the least of the difficulties. A word like the noun 
“being” or the verb “to be,” or the word “substance,” or the word 
“thing,” becomes inapplicable and meaningless. What underlies every- 
thing for the savage is not substance but power or mana. Perhaps it 
would be clearer if we did not think of energy in atoms so much as 
in rays or radiation, and even then we cannot get rid of the idea 
of the line or that of a center. Even the wave is not very good. At any 
rate this more or less undifferentiated power manifests itself in move- 
ments and in events and feelings, not primarily in things. The category 
of being or existence does not exist for the savage. For example, when 
the Buddha rejects both Being and Not-Being we feel disoriented, but 
the savage would also think them irrelevant. Reality for the savage 
is then not in Being but in what I would call apparition or mani- 
festation in an activity. For example, the early gods of the Romans 
are, many of them, simply momentary, and do not exist apart from 
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events. It bothers us to have their continuity in time and space entirely 
neglected, but it does not bother the savage—or the oriental—because 
the activity is the final reality. With us, a child before it begins to 
fool with categories, does not concern itself with the existence of 
Santa Claus or the Easter Bunny so long as they are active on their 
proper occasions once a year. 

Furthermore, the savage’s indifference to results is notorious. His 
magical performances cannot be discredited for him by their failure 
to accomplish what they seem to be intended to accomplish. The 
reality is in the activity in a greater or lesser degree of suspension from 
causes and results. The word “cause,” like the word “being” and 
“essence,” is an invention of late geometric philosophers. There is even 
no separate word for “why” in Greek; the idea has to be composed 
from other elements, as indeed it had to be in most if not all European 
languages. In situations where we would look for causes or simply 
see them, the savage sees only the manifestation of a power in the 
midst of an event. He does not enquire into the reasons for the 
power’s being there nor into the mechanics of its relation to things 
or people it operates upon. All things become arbitrary or gratuitous, 
like luck in hunting, though skill of course helps. Or it is like the 
normal perception of miracles. If one really believes them and sees 
them one does not enquire into the reasons. The savage has this 
miraculous state of mind continuously and not as a paroxysm. It is 
always being insisted that the savage is practical, and of course he has 
to be, but that does not mean so comfortingly that he thinks as we 
do. A housefly or the merest gopher is practical enough, but they are 
not credited with notions about causality, even very dim ones. That 
eminently practical saint, Teresa of Avila, had not only the paroxysm 
but the constant state of mind. God was all in her day’s work. “God 
moves among the cooking pots.” Exactly so with the savage and ap- 
proximately so with the enthusiast poet, all being supra- or infra- 
but anyway extra-rational. 





So, to the savage, causality and results are of minor importance, 
if they exist at all. As Levy-Bruhl said in contradiction to Tylor, 
the gods are not personified causes. The gods are not intended to 
explain anything. They are, and I say it again, manifestations of 
power. 

Short of the ecstasies of the saints and poets, the only way to get 
next to or possess this continuous power is by dancing. It ignores 
causes and results, it just goes on. It is often enough connected with 
religion of the experiential kind, with the Bacchantes in Greek antiq- 
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uity, with Christianity in the medieval dancing epidemics and now 
in the Holy Rollers and the like. Whether or not such reversions are 
an hysterical disorder is not important. It is the fundamental method 
of operation in the alogical, regardless of how the person gets into 
that element. Freud once said religion was based on what he called 
an oceanic feeling, and the dance may be called the art of swimming 
in that element—as theology would be the navigation of it. 

In Greek antiquity we have also sports in connection with religion 
and sports are more of the same thing as dancing, though geometry 
begins to get into it, with finish lines, winners, prizes, etc. But the 
really important thing about the sporting event is the excitement 
of continuous activity and the result of it is secondary. Which is to 
say that a baseball game which ends nothing to nothing can very well 
be a better game in everybody’s opinion than a game in which one 
side wins from the beginning. A long fight ending in a technical 
knockout is a better fight than one with a real knockout in the first 
round. Or take suspense. If it is not painful what is pleasant about 
it is the sensation of inconclusive activity, because what is suspended 
is precisely the result. We like to have a result eventually, being neither 
saints nor savages, but these examples should make clear that activity 
without cause or result can be an excitement and a reality to us even 
now. 

Crete, the center of the Minoan civilization, was famous in antiquity 
for dancing and for lying. We can get some notion of their dancing 
from archaeology. If it was anything like their bull-jumping, it must 
have required an extraordinary agility. Homer speaks of a dancing 
floor in Knossos, and some of the dancing he describes, though not 
Cretan, is very fast and involves tumbling. It is not the sculptural 
posturing one no doubt mistakenly associates with Greek dancing. 
The Cretan figure has conspicuously a very small waist. The general 
character of their civilization for that matter is one of extreme vivacity 
and mobility. One may suspect that it was the inability of such a 
mentality to stay with the geometric truth that gave the Cretans 
a reputation for lying—which they shared, by the way, with poets. 

Unhappily we have no Minoan literature, but we do have quantities 
of pots, frescoes, metal-work, and architecture to go on. Now it is 
true in a limited way that Minoan art is painterly (malerisch) as 
against tectonic. The brilliant and fantastic coloring, the blue monkeys 
and pink dog-collars, the lively drawing of flowers and sea-weed, 
feathers and flounces, make few enough concessions to structure. Even 
the architecture, with its constantly changing levels and stairs, its 
open pavillions and porches, loses all connection with the house as a 
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block. It is, of course, labyrinthine. It is a place made for people 
to move around and up and down in and not for them just to sit 
and be in—one may say the palace at Knossos is architecture moving 
or dancing. Whether or not it got that way from housing a sun-god 
who was always winding through the zodiac I do not know, but it did 
get that way. 

For all that, there is planarity and almost no depth whatever in 
Minoan painting. That is to say that if the art is painterly it is far 
from painterly in the full range of the Baroque or even the Alexan- 
drian, with light and atmosphere, composition in depths and diagonals 
and hintereinander. Not only does it keep the plane but it does very 
much use the line. Still, there is an obvious difference between the 
Minoan plane and line and the classical or even neolithic plane and 
line, and this difference must be defined. 








































Now a plane is an example of space, and what is space to the 
geometrical mind and the savage mind and to the Minoan mind? And 
if it is something is it thought of separately at all? To the geometric 
mind it is first an emptiness to be filled and then really something. 
It is that in which things exist and the plane is that upon which 
things can be demonstrated to exist. The classical plane is rigid, a stiff 
or blackboard space. It is composed of distinct points and distances, 
it is the space in which Zeno gorgonized Achilles and the tortoise. 
The savage on the other hand does not give a separate existence to 
space. For example, maps are usually incomprehensible to savages. 
They have often a very acute sense of the interrelations of things as 
they or the things move, closer and farther—they do find their way 
in the woods better than we do. But this is because their attention 
is not fixed on distance and getting through to a destination, they do 
not suspend everything which does not relate to an abstract conception 
of space or a line of progress. Anyhow, space is to them, if anything, 
that in or through which movement is manifested. It is not so much 
that which keeps things apart as that by which one thing reaches 
or influences another. It is above all not where things are or exist, 
because things do not exist, they move. Savage space then is what I 
would call oriental or apparitional space—a function not of entities 
but of powers manifesting movement. It is, as against Zeno’s caricature 
of space, a fluid. It was no doubt originally a medium not only for 
eyesight but for smell and hearing. 

The space of Minoan painting varies. On late vases there are 
examples of bands and so to speak metopes, or separated space. But in 
the most typical work the design winds over the whole surface of the 
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vase. The theme of the octopus which occurs so frequently allows 
a continuous and varied evolution over the whole object. The motion 
of the theme, if not the actual members of the creature, carries over 
the whole vase. On certain gems there are epiphanies as subjects and 
often the violent motion bursts out of the small field. But one has 
to remark that all of this painting is in two dimensions and is fairly 
srictly kept there. The figures are normally quite flat, they are silhouettes 
which do overlap but have no depth. The low reliefs, in stucco or 
what not, do not seriously affect the composition. They are most 
probably addressed less to a sense of visual depth than to a very 
lively tactile sense.’ The motions are always across or over the frontal 
plane and never recede. Even the ambushed octopus is referred rigor- 
ously to a two-dimensional design. The Minoan plane, obviously in 
the frescoes, is a defined plane, but it is not the rigid geometrical classi- 
cal demonstrative plane. The space is often filled with continuous coils 
which move into and against one another. It is always a highly un- 
settled and restless space. It is very susceptible and can break out in a 
butterfly or a tuft of crocus at the discretion or caprice of the artist. 
It is remarkable, and a good deal more than I can account for closely, 
that not only many Minoan themes but the Minoan sense of living, 
swarming, apparitional space recurs in Chinese paintings and in 
Chinese textiles of the 18th century. They are both highly sophisticated 
organizations of savage realities. The dragon is used in Chinese designs 
very much as the octopus is used in Minoan designs—or the arms of 
Shiva in Hindu bronzes. Here we have unquestionably manifestations 
of power. 

If the Minoan plane is, like the Chinese plane, an apparitional 
space in two dimensions, like the surface of a pool or the silver screen, 
the line as well has a different function very often, unlike the strict 
demarcating and separating geometric Greek line. For one thing, the 
Minoan line moves; it has the quality of a continuous event, a verb, 
as Russell says. It has also a great variability of width, and can follow 
with extraordinary flexibility the windings of stems, their opening out 
into leaves or flowers. It is as in Chinese painting, a calligraphic col- 
laboration with the natural world. It was done certainly at considerable 
speed, by the nature of fresco, and it often shows the carelessness of 
its dash. But it is, like the drawing of say Tiepolo or Géricault, an 
activity, both in itself and by the artist at very often great intensity. 





™ The tactile sense is on the whole not indulged by Greek classicism. Apollo, as I mentioned 
above, works from a distance and as the god of light would make much of eyesight. Greek 
sculpture in stone has inevitably less tactility than the Minoan or Etruscan product in clay 
or bronze, and even Greek bronze usually keeps the prejudice of stone. Greek pottery, with 
some few exceptions, keeps a smooth glazed flat surface until very late, with Arretine ware, 
which is far more Italian than Greek. 
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The thing most conspicuous by its absence in Crete is standing stone 
sculpture. A few small terracottas and bronzes and ivories and stucco 
reliefs are all we have of Minoan sculpture. But naturally. Greek 
sculpture was a very long time leaving the stone block, and it takes 
a very long technical tradition to get any mobility into stone. Clay or 
bronze can express a thing in motion or alive far more readily, but the 
Minoans did not do much in the round even in these materials. They 
kept normally to two dimensions, to plaques. When one thinks of all 
their trade with Egypt, where they did see all that enormity of stone 
sculpture in the round, it does look as if they neglected it from choice 
and a temperamental bias. 


A composition is based on what is finally real to the one doing it, 
and the normal Minoan composition is based on movement, and a sort 
of biological prejudice. Often enough, when they abandon their 
naturalism for abstraction, it is not for geometrical abstraction, but for 
the essential living or swelling or gesturing shape. Many of their 
abstract figures seem to come from fish or fruit or tears. The shape 
of a Minoan vase is very often that of a grown thing—a gourd say 
or a fat bird—and not of a constructed thing. It lacks the incredible 
elegance of some Athenian vase shapes—or even the Dipylon shapes— 
but the Greek vase has the quality of a thing to be seen from a 
distance, it has a tendency to be a monument even when small. The 
Minoan vase was very often made as a thing to be carried or held 
in the hands, to be in the thick of human living and not apart from it. 
Athenian drinking cups are to be contemplated as much as used, by 
people lying down. The Minoans did have a very fancy luxury vase 
to be admired by the Egyptians among others, but it does not have the 
monumentality of the most trivial Athenian vase. One of the common 
forms of Minoan pottery is the conical rhyton or the rhyton shaped like 
a bull’s head, and it will not stand up unless it is emptied and set on 
its mouth.® Almost any Athenian vase® will stand up, even the little 
aryballos, which is globular and meant to be carried by a string, and 
by athletes. The Minoan rhyton like the Minoan palace is made for 
people moving and active, while the Geometrical and classical pot and 
temple are made for people standing or sitting or lying. One, if you 





5In some Egyptian frescoes at Thebes there are Minoan vases and rhyta being carried as 
presents or tribute. The artist is keeping the outline of the objects clear at any cost, for the 
record, but he has no notion how anything, especially a rhyton, is carried. Some conical rhyta 
are carried upside down or by the point, and the bull’s head rhyta are on trays. Cretan artists 
knew very well how anything is held, from a string of beads to a boat or a bucket. Even the 
crude sarcophagos of Hagia Triada is clear about that. 


®*The Athenian rhyton seems to have been a freak fad, more on the order of terracotta 
sculpture gone wrong than straight ceramics. 
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like, is an active art, and the other a contemplative or intellectual 
art. Minoan statuary is small and portable; Greek statuary, while not 
so immense and permanent as the Egyptians could make it, was often 
monumental and meant to stand there permanently. One is for a while 
and momentary, and the other eternal; one is made in and of a 
context of powers and movements, the other in and of a context of 
entities. As I said before, these two cultures are both heterogeneous 
within themselves and they do overlap, but the above distinctions do 
hold for the dominant tendencies and the “typical” products. 

In the question of planarity, one may now say that in Minoan art 
the plane is used to limit and make distinct and comprehensible a com- 
plex movement, while the classical plane is used to limit and make plain 
a more or less complex situation of entities. Any art must have a 
limiting convention, and even the dance has its floor. One may say 
for a formula that the Minoan plane is a dancing floor. 

If the base of the composition is movement, what is the procedure 
of realization? As in geometry one entity is realized against another 
or one quantity against another so in Minoan art one movement is 
realized against another. The Minoan has a horror of an isolated 
movement as one would have of dancing on one foot and just as 
the early geometric has a horror of an isolated or too separate thing. 
The Cretan bull-jumping is their prime event, and it involves the 
collaboration or simultaneous manifestation of two violent movements, 
the charge of the bull and the jump of the toreador over its back. 
This is different from the final development of the Spanish bullfight, 
in which the toreador, for all the ritual dance of his art, stands upon 
a single point come what may. Just as the Spanish dance exploits 
the vertical and immobile the Minoan dance was certainly winding 
if not rolling. The dual and multiple dynamics of the Minoans can 
be seen also in their compositions of continuous coils, the harvester 
vase, the Vaphio cups, the daggers of Mycenae, and so on; there is 
usually a great variety of movement by a number of men or animals. 
As the geometric style uses a single discontinuous coil it also tends 
to simplify and concentrate the movement into a single running or 
posturing figure or a series of identical gestures. It uses the metopic 
view even of combats, as duels, and usually the metopic style presents 
a single action or movement, even if there are two combatants. The 
adversary is very often if not always passive. The older duality of 
movement survives, grammatically in the dual number, and oddly 
enough in the Ionic capital, which presents two coils. But the use of 
dual and multiple movement as the essential terms of the composition 


is Minoan. 
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In even a single movement, if it is the basis of composition, there 
must be interruption and change. Just as a continuous sound is not 
music and a continuous forward movement in people is not dancing 
but walking. Minoan art when itself always has movement but the 
movement is always changing, always being interrupted, not by rest 
but by another movement or a modulation of the same movement. 
Take the octopus or anything. 


















What would a literature, an epic, based on such principles, be 
like? It would deal with multiple movement and not have a single 
action. It would be constantly inconclusive. It would get all its dra- 
matic value, not from conclusion or even culmination, but from the 
opposition and development of forces and movements. Most likely 
it would not work toward a resultant or final action so much as move 
constantly forward and back, to and fro, around. It would not have 
a continuous causal structure or any entity as a subordinating single 
theme. It would not have character-drawing in the sense of reference 
to moral qualities or moral consistency or social types. People would 
be simply styles of power manifested in action. They would have, so to 
speak, not a moral but an athletic form, or a dancing form, or the 
qualities of a race horse or a lion or a bull. 

If the composition would be of movement ’® it would also be of 
quite overt movement, as Minoan art does not recede from the plane. 
It would be—and in this like strictly classical art—perfectly explicit 
and not deep or suggestive. I mean by this that there would be little 
if any implication of anything not overtly and literally expressed. 
It is true that an outline or profile suggests the whole round object, 
and yet a planar composition conjugates not its implications but its 
basic abstractions, line, movement, color, or whatever. The implications 
of a “Minoan” epic would be if anything not geometric but savage. 


































































* Lessing, with Homer and painting on his mind, makes the round remark that poetry 
describes movements and suggests bodies through the movements. He also says poetry articu- 
lates sounds in time. All that is desperately simplified, but Lessing knew that time and move- 
ment are the compositional essence of the Iliad. After him the Frage took over, and the milieu 
and the moment and moral philosophy of all kinds. To my knowledge, there has been no 
serious literary criticism of the Iliad since Lessing. The Frage made it seem idle to talk about 
the esthetics of the Iliad until it was determined at least what the structure of it was. About 
all anyone could do with confidence was to say how bits of it felt.to him, this confidence 
resting on perfectly non-literary studies, and an anachronistic taste. If one throws out the 
question of structural unity as idle or anachronistic, one therewith neutralizes the relevance 
of the Frage for literary criticism. One may proceed from the Iliad as a literary fact, whether 
written by one man or a committee. The incoherences of the Iliad, its faults, one may simply 
accept as being there, whether they are due to lapses in a single author or incompetence in 
interpolators and editors. The important thing is to decide what, from the point of view of 
the total intent of the poem, constitutes an incoherence or a fault. The present article intends 


to begin this examination at least, for it is very long overdue. It might have come after Lessing 
but it did not. 
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THE ILIAD 


The question now becomes is the Iliad a “Geometric” or a “Minoan” 
composition, or if it is a little of both in what proportion more or less 
do these elements make the Iliad. The answer to this question is worth 
having because it will clarify the Iliad as literature, not as an historical 
or archaeological fact. While the Iliad can have no direct historical 
connection with either Knossos or the Dipylon cemetery at Athens, it 
inevitably has a connection with the conflict of two mentalities or 
ideologies—of which the Geometric and the Minoan are the variants 
for that period—a conflict in which European literature has been com- 
posed to the present day. It goes still farther back to the change from 
paleolithic to neolithic, from a hunting to a farming mentality, but for 
a closer description of a work of about the ninth century we can 
measure it against the nearest available distinct mentalities—the Geo- 
metric and Minoan. It is not so close a measure as I or anyone might 
wish, but it is very much more scientific and exact than the dreamy 
assumption made by scholars even now, that the intention of the Iliad 
was to provide what the cultivated German or Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century, deeply read in Aristotle and the brothers Grimm and 
equal to indulgence for primitive brutality, might ask of the greatest 
of all epics. 

At all events I propose to examine the Iliad by the two categories 
or mentalities I have described, first as a world or Weltanschauung 
and then as a composition, in the large and in only a little detail. 


It is a little difficult by now to see the gods of the Iliad clearly, 
because they have been confused with later sculpture and painting 
and loved as literary convention for so long. But they are very simply 
powers, perfectly amoral and continuous with human desire. The 
scandalous and all too human stories about them which Homer tells 
authenticate and validate the reality of human life, making the universe 
human and pervious to human desire. They belong to the same con- 
tinuum of force and motion as men and animals, natural phenomena. 
They are thus highly variable. The will of Zeus is subject to opposition 
by other gods, and can be changed, as by Thetis, or suspended, as by 
Hera. Not only their intention but their place is variable. They do 
not stay on Olympus but move around, not only in groups and parties 
to visit the blessed Ethiopians but singly on their own business. The 
Homeric world is thus run by a loose multiplicity of mobile powers. 
The only possibly geometric thing about them is that they are constant 
in time, they are always going on somewhere. They are not like the 
momentary gods of early Rome. While they do enter human activity 
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in epiphanies, appearing as birds or disguised as known humans or as 
themselves, while their form is not settled and what continues about 
them is no more than the identity of their power and their name, 
that much does go on and on. Though they can sleep and be wounded 
and severely mistreated they do not die. There is no trace in the Iliad 
of the dead Zeus of Crete or the death and resurrection of vegetation 
gods like Dionysus, and this deathlessness may well be an elementary 
Geometric proposition. 

Not certainly, however. Homer’s expression for it (aien eontes) is 
too easily translated “everlasting” or ‘“‘always being.” The verb “‘to be,” 
which is complicated enough in any language, is very confused in 
Greek. It is confused with verbs meaning “‘to be born” or “to become,” 
“to be in motion” or “evident.” Its future is in the middle voice. It 
may be suspected that it means something like ‘‘to go on” and its use 
as a copulative is like peletai for example. This at the most would 
be the first indistinct apprehension of geometric being, as the represen- 
tation of Zeus as the most powerful of the gods may be taken as looking 
forward to geometric monotheism from henotheism. The relatively 
limited Olympian pantheon may be said to be a concentration and 
simplification of an innumerable welter of oriental spirits, but in the 
Iliad immediately they operate as multiple and variable power. Actually 
the origin of geometric monotheism is in the single principles of the 
Ionian philosophers, from the water of Thales and so on to the spheri- 
cal god of Xenophanes. 

One can distinguish in savage power the fetishistic and the magical, 
or power bound and power moving, magnetic power and exciting or 
stimulating power. Fetishistic power, which is the beginning of geo- 
metry, is very infrequent in the Iliad. Zeus does bind himself very 
importantly by his promise to Thetis that he will restore honor to 
Achilles, and all Olympus trembles. It is that unsettling, and indeed 
is only the beginning of the matter rather than the end. What is bound 
and assured by this promise is not so much Zeus as the very general 
course of the action, its general direction——that the Trojans will have 
the advantage in the fighting until the Achaeans restore honor to 
Achilles. The function of this “plan” of Thetis or Zeus in the total 
composition of the poem I will discuss later. 

The most conspicuous fetish object in the poem is of course the 
scepter, a manifest of authority and continuity of power, but it is after 
all an instrument and a weapon, like the double axe or the medieval 
sword. Achilles swears by his, but curiously expresses the uneasy idea 
of its finality by saying it will not grow leaves and twigs again since it 
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left its stump in the mountains. This arrest of natural process—so 
necessary for geometrical ideas and so difficult in primitive religions— 
is not at all taken for granted. We may have here a geometrical idea 
in process of formation but it does not yet stand by itself. Compared 
with complete fetishes, like the stone omphalos at Delphi or pieces 
of the true cross, or mere medallions, or the ark of the covenant, the 
scepter of Achilles is still not clear of natural and magical process. 

What would be a serious fetish in the Iliad is what is taken to be 
a statue of Athena or the Palladium. But it is not called a statue 
nor described. Homer speaks simply of Athena. Whatever one wants 
to make of this, an epiphany, a presence, or a statue, it does not behave 
like a fetish as in the later story of Ajax and the Palladium. 

The aigis, an incidental fetish, is again a weapon and creates panic. 
Though a Gorgon head is on it among other terrors, it does not, ap- 
parently, petrify, but simply demoralizes on being shaken—the function 
of a crest carried to the utmost. Like the scepter, the aigis concentrates 
power somewhat but is not by any means a still point. Even the efforts 
to arrest or divert power seldom succeed. Sacrifices do not oblige the 
gods, and gestures like holding the chin down by the beard. to prevent 
refusal or holding the knees to prevent action are not religiously effec- 
tive but only forms of supplication. The case of Chryses with his 
scepter and fillets is eloquent. Agamemnon cares little enough for 
them, and this disconsideration of the fetishes and the sacred person 
does not bind Apollo to revenge. There is no sorcery. Chryses reminds 
the god of his services but Apollo may or may not listen. It so happens 
that he does. But there is no automatic retribution for outrage as with 
the Palladium or the ark of the covenant. So that while there are a 
few fetishes in the Iliad they are pretty well swamped in the larger 
and more variable element of magical power. 

A clear consequence of this native preference for the moving, as 
against the still, as real, is in the physical descriptions of the Iliad, 
such as they are. It is notorious that there are virtually no landscapes 
in the Iliad except as they affect movement and action, and it is only 
as they are themselves moving that elements of landscape are described 
in any detail, as fires, floods, clouds of dust, etc. Objects are not 
described except as they are used and involved in activity. The most 
striking instance of this prevalence of motion is of course the shield 
of Achilles. It is described not as it stands but in the process of its 
making by Hephaistos. Its figures are treated narratively, as if they 
were moving and even capable of sound. It really is not possible to 
tefer this shield to geometric pots, and it certainly looks more like 
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the Cretan harvester vase, or the fragment of a silver vase from 


Mycenae showing a very lively battle before a town, than anything 
else we know in a likely period." 


The descriptions of people, beyond the mere epithet, are almost 
entirely of their movements. Helen, who might fairly occasion a de- 
scription, is presented mainly as a force. It is not the inventory of her 
features that is given, but the impact of her beauty, as a force, on the 
ancient gentlemen on the tower. This is often and gratuitously assumed 
to be an instance of the consummate tact and artistry of Homer who, 
according to some, even suppressed an earlier description for this 
dramatic effect. But there are no physical “portraits” of anybody, no 
catalogs of features, except in the one case of Thersites, who is a comic 
figure, the ugliest man of the expedition. Whether or not he is a 
late interpolation, he is, like the Catalog of Ships, an exception to the 
prevailing manner of the Iliad. The nearest anyone else comes to being 
described is the way Agamemnon looked one day, having the head of 
Zeus, the waist of Ares, and the chest of Poseidon. This measurement 
by known terms is geometrical, but the terms express not spatial 
measurement so much as styles of power. Even more faintly geometric 
is the comparison of statures in the scene with Helen on the tower. 
Men are greater or less in stature than other men, but there is no 
standard of difference, such as a head. The oratorical manners of 
Menelaus and Odysseus are seen against each other, but not in relation 
to a standard manner. The only instance I know of direct reference 
to a type is the account by Idomeneus of the coward and the brave 
man, and these types are described entirely by the way they act, 
whether or not their teeth chatter and so on. The geometrical fixations 
of the visible and the moral are in an extremely uneasy and un- 
developed stage. 

There is no linear presentation of people, they have no distinct 
contour, they are not seen separately against a homogeneous or neutral 
background. They are in the thick of events as an operating force, 
not as a component figure in a tableau. Much of the Iliad is impossible 
or difficult to visualize distinctly—as the battle of Achilles and the 
Xanthus river, which I will discuss later—simply because the sense of 
movement is primary and the exact visibility incidental. 





“Tt is interesting that Thetis, in this book which describes the making of the shield, inter- 
rupts Hephaistos before he has quite finished a lot of tripods which move by telepathy. There 
are as well his automatic golden girls. This dream of making the inanimate move and live 
I think is symptomatic of the Homeric mentality. But there is the contrary thing perhaps in 
the story Achilles tells Priam, of Niobe and her people turned to stone. It is arguable that even 
this, as a legend about a weeping stone, is again an animation of the inanimate, but it is far from 
a clear case. One has to allow that it may work toward fixation and geometry, if one accepts 
the passage as genuine. 
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As to space it is, so far as one can tell, not dead but alive. The phrase 
aspetos aether in the description of a moonlight night, the various 
“nourings” of mist and sleep, and scatterings of light, the gathering 
of clouds and so on, make very much an “unresting” ! air. Strictly, 
not even Minoan art is atmospheric to this degree, but its space is far 
more susceptible than the classic. For this breathing space fully seen 
one has to go to Chinese art. 

The prevalence in the Iliad of moving power over bound power, 
as the fundamental impulse and vision of the poet, can be seen clearly 
enough by contrast with the Odyssey. In the Odyssey there is of course 
sorcery. There are static landscapes and models of conduct. Zeus has 
become contemplative, inactive, moralizing. The large fact is that 
power has become magnetic and fascinating, even hypnotic. The Sirens 
are such a power, and the lotus. The binding of the variable Proteus 
by Menelaus is a model of the geometric or any classical intention. 

Before leaving the ‘““Weltanschauung” of the Iliad one should say 
something about Moira. Moira, Apportionment, looks a little like 
fate, as if a single stable geometric center in the universe of the Iliad. 
But even if she is she does not affect the course of events at all or even 
exert a pressure. Fate, however it is represented, has not at all the 
function in the Iliad that it has in some Greek tragedy, or in the 
Aeneid, where it may fairly be taken as the mainspring of the poem. 
It does not, in the Iliad, unfold or fulfill itself. The two great “fatali- 
ties’ of the legend of Troy, the death of Achilles and the fall of the 
city, do not fall within the action of the poem. What does work out 
in the Iliad is the very much interfered with plan of Zeus, and Fate 
has nothing to do with it. Moira herself cannot be shown in the 
Iliad to be any more than a casual personification like Death or Sleep 
or Prayers, and is usually, like them, a common noun and confined 
to the occasion. In one instance only is she plural, Moirai. At times 
she is simply equivalent to death or to the ker, the personal fate of the 
individual. 

With the individual moira or ker, nobody is particularly occupied, 
not even Hector. All the heroes are occupied with glory and its projec- 
tion to posterity and the contemporary population, very likely, but 
the most that can be said for a moira is that it operates as a casual 
foil to the burst of glory. And that is an exaggeration except for the 
case of Hector. The “fated” fall of Troy singularly does not interfere 
with Trojan combativeness. They cannot get enough of fighting though 
in the long run the fighting is futile. And this is not merely a gallant 

















































* Atrygetos, used of the sea and the air, is sometimes translated “unharvested,” but the 
translation “unresting” or “unwearied” is more to my and, I think, Homer’s purpose. 
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show in the face of Fate, but simply average healthy behavior which 
neglects the fact that all things perish and all men die.’* Achilles is 
conscious enough that he too will be killed some morning or afternoon, 
but the fact does not interfere with his performance. Our tradition 
of melancholia and diffuse sensitivity to the Destiny of Man and 
lacrimae rerum distorts very seriously our reading of the Iliad. It is 
a matter of emphasis. While there is a great abundance of mortality 
in the subject of the Iliad, the attention of Homer is on the splendor 
and violence of life while it lasts, more than upon the conclusion, the 
geometrical end of it all, death. One can read the Iliad as if doom 
were whispering and resounding in every line or event, but the express 


“theology” and the behavior of the characters will not bear any such 
acoustics. 





































At any rate this disorderly and arbitrary behavior of power in the 
divine part of the world is reflected or continued into the human 
part. Agamemnon like Zeus has to threaten and boast and declare 
he is the principal power. Though the Achaean alliance is abnormal 
and improvised, there is no appeal beyond it to a more stable principle 
or law. The commitments of the member princes are hopelessly vague 
and entirely their personal affair. Whatever slight weight Nestor 
carries is not due to any particular righteousness or clarity about prin- 
ciples but to his having been a good fighter in his day. If the Achaean 
organization is loose and inarticulate, neither is Troy what we would 
expect of a state. It is home for a lot of people temporarily but there 
is not a trace of a national idea. The Trojans are the people of Priam, 
which is primarily a personal relation, not an official one, and certainly 
not a legal one. Ilium is “holy,” but that hardly means more than that 
certain gods built it and are concerned about it. No one seems to have 
any religious attachment or respect for the city as the State. The actual 
living creatures, men and gods, are the important thing. But more 
strange is the total absence of the notion of duty. The full notion of 
duty as debt was of course developed by the Romans, along with the 
full notion of the state and Fate and codified law, but it is strange that 
there is nothing at all of it in the Iliad. It is about as reasonable 
to reproach Achilles for not doing his soldier’s duty by his country as 
to reproach him for not being a Presbyterian. The appeal Patroclus 
makes to him to return to the fight and save the Achaeans, cannot 


even suggest duty, but only that the fame of Achilles will suffer if he 
is so hard and incapable of pity. 
















































































* The extraordinary shortness of the Homeric—and the Greek—time perspective no doubt 
has something to do with the slightness of pressure exerted by prophecies and the idea of 
death. No doubt a generation felt to Homer like a century or more to us. 
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Everyone knows that Homeric morality is based almost entirely on 
the general difference between handsome and ugly conduct and this 
esthetic is referable mainly to military performance, which in turn is 
largely the conquest of immortal fame. To work out a more articulate 
doctrine of morals for the Iliad is quite idle. Whether or not there 
is any human necessity for such a thing may be questioned but there 
is certainly no literary necessity for one. It must be clear that the 
elaboration of morals in Virgil, Dante, and Milton, the special morali- 
ties of their respective causes, is now a dead encumbrance from which 
Homer is quite free. 

The audience for which the Iliad was composed was not made up of 
schoolboys or politicians to be edified, but of idle princes to be enter- 
tained and excited. The Iliad is meant to be much the same sort of 
performance as a sporting event or a hunt, a game or a war. What 
else could conceivably interest princes of the kind Homer describes 
or even their feebler descendants? Why in the world, in such a society, 
should they want to learn anything? 

That the Iliad really is a sporting event is indicated in a number 
of ways. Most obviously, the long account of the games for the dead 
Patroclus is done in the same manner as the battle scenes. The battles 
themselves are viewed by Zeus on Ida and by other gods as if they 
were games. Priam and Helen on the wall look on at the champions in 
the same way, and Helen, with almost a divine spectator’s detachment, 
embroiders an account of the battles (contests'*) performed for her. 
The really big event, the pursuit of Hector by Achilles, is again viewed 
from the wall, and Homer says the pair was not racing for a prize, 
but for the life of Hector. Again, combat on foot is called by no bold 
metaphor at all the dance to Ares. It is natural enough, when one 
thinks of savage war dances, and that one of the epithets Homer uses 
for war is polyaix, or of much leaping or rushing. But above all, it 
has to be remembered that by convention the person speaking or 
singing the Iliad is not the bard, but the Muse. The Muse is a non- 
partisan goddess, and she can see the events only as sport. She is 
more detached than Helen, and her business, like that of Herodotus, 
was keeping fresh the famous deeds of men, to maintain the presence 
of heroic life to the utmost. What else would be likely to amuse 
a Muse? 





* Athlon means both a military struggle and sporting event. War, sport, the dance, are not, 
from the point of view of movement, generically different activities, and the comparisons or 
contrasts Homer makes among them are not at all bold, but come readily to hand. As when 
Paris comes from the struggle with Menelaus as fresh as if he had come from a dance. 
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Again, the Iliad was not originally written but composed for recita- 
tion or singing. This condition, which has many consequences, makes 
the Iliad an activity and not a spatial construction by its very nature. 
It is understood that the Iliad is continuous action, but it has to be 
insisted upon that the very long speeches, for example, were not merely 
talk about action, reflection, but, as recited and no doubt to a large 
extent acted by the bard, an activity of extraordinary eloquence and 
excitement in themselves. They present the movement of the interior, 
the thymos, as directly as the physical action. The equivalence of the 
word to the deed, the treatment of speech as action, is of course based 
on magic, but the point is here that the speeches are not to be thought 
of as reflection or ideas or the demonstration of something, they are 
activity in themselves and so, just so, is the whole Iliad. The written 
Iliad is mere script. 

Which point of view will, I think, settle the dismal question of the 
“construction” of the Iliad, its odd omissions and inclusions. Allowing 
that the legend of Troy existed in some form before Homer, from the 
apple of Eris to the sack of the city and the returns of the Achaean 
heroes, why does the Iliad treat only a few events toward the end of 
the war and why does it not reach the sack of the city? Why does 
it treat the Achaean reverses in particular? Very simply because any 
intense sporting excitement depends on the sides being well matched. 
One may say that battle is not exciting unless there are reverses. In 
the late war, for example, the Battle of the Bulge was exciting as the 
race across Germany largely was not. At any rate the choice of events 
in the Iliad is a very natural thing. And why not sack Troy? Because 
a simple slaughter and looting is not sportively interesting. It may 
be gratifying to anyone doing it but to the' spectator it is tedious. 
And why tedious? Because it is a complete and final action which 
thereby stops. The essence of sport is not to stop, to keep the move- 
ment going. The end of the Iliad is open upon plenty of battle yet 
to come. The death of Achilles and the fall of Troy are yet to come. 
It has been said that the death of Hector, with which the poem more 
or less closes, implies and so represents the death of Achilles and the 
Fall of Troy, so that the poem does come to a complete conclusion. 
This is not so. The pressure of the war does not let up on the death 
of Hector, there is the dangerous expedition of Priam to ransom the 
body, and the burial takes place during a truce, the poem ending, 
not with the famous formal speeches of the women over Hector’s 
body, but with the preparation of the pyre, the burning, the making 
of a barrow, before the truce runs out. The barrow is made with 
guards out against a possible attack by the Achaeans. In short, the 
death of Achilles and the fall of the city are not included in the death 
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of Hector. They are still to come.’® With Hector’s death the game 
is understood to be to some extent up, but the events are far from 
exhausted. If the poem starts in mediis rebus it leaves off in mediis 
rebus, because with no more seriously two-sided action to come, the 
sportive interest is about over. The reason for stopping any vital move- 
ment, fighting or dancing for example, is not the having come to the 
end of the causal sequence or the solution of the problem, but very 
simply having had enough, koros. When one thinks seriously of games, 
wars, dances, love, anything one moves with, one knows there is 
nothing more bleakly uninteresting than a logical conclusion. 

And if the logical or causal conclusion is deadly in an active art, 
the question arises is logical or causal sequence itself at all necessary. 
The essence of sportive excitement is certainly not in the sequitur 
but in the non-sequitur. This is not suspense, which is only delay in 
the sequitur. It is the non-sequitur that is a matter of novelty and 
surprise. This is really where we have been astray in pseudo-scientific 
literary criticism for some time: the belief that the following of one 
thing by another is the base of literature as of science, and that causal 
construction is thereby the method, novelty and surprise becoming 
only a cosmetic charm. Meanwhile the poets have known well enough 
that it is the arbitrary that makes the excitement. Even Sophocles 
and Euripides are at considerable pains to say that the unexpected is 
what happens. Evidently, if the unexpected is to happen something 
else has to be more or less expected, and some art does explain that 
there has been good reason for the unexpected thing to happen and 
indeed that it was inevitable. Hence fatalism and so on. In the Iliad 
what directs the immediate course of events is not a settled fatality 
but the plan of Zeus generally and the sudden interference of the 
other gods. The plan of Zeus is perfectly arbitrary; it is sprung on the 
Achaeans, and it is extremely loose in operation. While it is known 
for sure that the Achaeans will suffer reverses until honor is restored 
to Achilles, the operation of this plan is forever being suddenly inter- 





% The Peisistratean recension is often made to bear the blame for awkward loppings as the 
interpolators bear it for awkward joints. The ending as it stands does not cohere with the 
spatial elegance of the Peisistratean age, and if it coheres, as I think it does, with the general 
intent of the poem, its natural movement, I see no reason for giving the Peisistratean group 
the praise or blame for it. The closing or binding line—“Thus they busied themselves about 
the burial of horse-taming Hector”’—is a formula to close with as much as to go on from, 
and the Peisistratean editors may have taken this formula as a natural stopping point, but so 
certainly could Homer or that committee or guild. There is absolutely no good reason for 
the poem to go on from there and no proof that it did. If Arctinus of Miletus or somebody took 
up the story from where it now leaves off that was his business and has nothing to do with 


the Iliad. 


The notion that the Iliad went on from there of itself rests on a scholium in a single 
codex. The scholium alters the last line to bring in an Amazon all of a sudden. There is no 
reason for taking it seriously, as more than a later grafting on of another bit of the cycle. The 
Amazon clearly introduces another series of events based on a new turn of the tide, another 
movement than that of on which the present Iliad rides. The scholium, as objective evidence 
for the continuation of the Iliad, is of the last frailty, and the whole composition of the Iliad, 
whether taken classically or, as I do, as a composition of movements, is against it. 
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fered with, suspended, delayed, and a vast amount of the Iliad is 
precisely the heroic successes of the Achaean heroes against the tide 
of the war and the plan. If one is reading with an eye to causal con- 
struction one feels that Homer does not get on with the plan, and that 
the exploits of minor Achaeans, the aristeiai, are most likely clumsy 
interpolations by poets who did not understand construction. But the 
aristeiai are played against the plan. The plan could have been fulfilled 
at the first embassy to Achilles, but it arbitrarily goes on from Achilles’ 
refusal. The war itself is in constant danger of being given up, the 
battles are perfectly inconclusive, the truces are ds often as not broken. 
In short, you do not, in reading the Iliad, have the remotest notion of 
what is going to happen next. All you know is what will happen 
eventually. This complicated narrative line, besides producing con- 
tinuous novelty, is a result of the dancing movement, the forward 
and back and roundabout movement I mentioned earlier. Homer is 
forever exploiting the false start (as with the rush to the ships in 
Book II) and the gratuitous delay (as with Thetis’ trip to Olympus 
in Book I). The interruption of actions, not the continuity of an 
action, is the basic manipulation. It goes deliberately against regular 
or causal sequence. The mentality behind this method is not reflective 
and scientific, but active and poetic. It is a joyful taking anything as it 
comes, even to being equal to death and catastrophe without hysteria 
or sentimentality. This is natural enough in the temporal arts and sport. 

Very naturally the novelty cannot be absolute, since the result would 
be absolute discontinuity or chaos. So to speak the given wildness of 
the subject and attitude is tempered by two major elements—orienta- 
tion and repetition. 


The plan of Zeus and the general course of the war give an orienta- 
tion, a sort of open field. In geometric art one is given not merely an 
orientation, but an exact and tight measurement and fixed localization 
of each least element. The inconsequences of the Iliad are not a failure 
of exact measure, since there is no such intention. Exactitude, in the 
Iliad, is not applied to the bearings of the event but to the immediate 
course of the movement. 

The question of repetition is always complicated. Geometric repeti- 
tion can be said to mean the domination or destruction of variable 
novelty by invariable sameness. But as with the continuous inter- 
weaving coils of Cretan and Mycenaean art, repetition may be a field 
of sameness for the vivid disengagement of the variable. While the 
repetitions of Homer are frequently not identical and the epithets of 
any hero may vary, the repetitions may be conceived as elements of 
stabilization or relief as they can be in music or the dance. Or they 
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are like the hexameter itself which, unlike the couplet or stanza, does 
not dominate or enclose the expression, but simply stabilizes a very 
wild and flexible and variable syntax and language. It is a mistake to 
assume that the repetitions are evidence of a fundamental stasis 
relieved by surface liveliness. They can with far less outrage to the 
whole poem be taken as evidence of a fundamental movement equi- 
librated by incidental rigidities. 

But beyond the repetition of epithets and of verbatim or nearly 
verbatim passages there are other kinds of repetition which have more 
to do with the question of narrative composition. The view can be 
taken that the duels and battle scenes are, with some exceptions and 
considerable variation, fundamentally the same, that nothing essential 
to the structure would be lost if half or more of them were omitted. 
The reason these duels and the aristeiai in particular are there in such 
abundance is, we are told, first the later interpolators’ taking advantage 
of their opportunities in the absence of Achilles, and then the necessity 
of including a host of local heroes to satisfy their descendants, of 
making a sort of Almanach de Gotha with illustrations. No doubt 
the catalogues of the second book are some such thing, but it would 
be naive to suppose the whole epic is dominated by any such intention. 
The world of the Iliad is to Homer legendary and not historical,*® and 
local or even racial patriotism is singularly absent, compared for 
example with the Aeneid. Achilles is not in the least fighting for 
Phthia home and mother, nor even for the Achaeans in the large. While 
the poem is vaguely pro-Achaean it is not narrowly so. The basic 
reality of the gods and the geography and the “politics” is a multiplicity 
which is chronically insubordinate to anything pretending to be a center 
or constitute an exclusion. And so it goes with the heroes. Everybody 
gets into the act as a natural thing and not as an intrusion. Since the 
city state does not exist yet, nor the patriotic idea, the demand of 
Salamis or Phthia that the exploits of their local boy be included would 
hardly be insistent enough to determine the composition. The later 
Greeks naturally went in heavily for local patriotism, and Peisistratos 
may have been trying to make Ionic capital of the Iliad. The catalogues 
of the second book may be the result of that kind of thing, but the 
aristeiai not, or not in the least necessarily. 

But the objection of repetitiveness to the aristeiai and the like must 
fall even to verisimilitude, war being endlessly repetitious and not the 
less exciting for it. But that is not enough of a reason for literature. 


















































It is likewise not antiquarian, like the Aeneid. The Greeks were a very long time getting 
to a real historical sense, if they ever did get to it. Herodotus writes legend and Thucydides 
contemporary events. Whereas the Romans, from their first annals understand accumulative 
sequence as the primary direction of time. Homer has no trace of antiquarian glamor, and I 
think this is one case of his “planarity” and lack of “depth.” 
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There has to be an internal reason and one such would be that clarity 
in the realization of multiplicity, especially in multiple movement 
depends on some degree of similarity in the units involved. So teams 
in sports and men in armies wear uniforms. And as sports are forever 
beginning over again by the quarter or inning or round, so the battles 
in Homer are forever being fought over again. They are not, of course, 
schematically begun and ended like modern sports, they simply 
eventuate and disjoin in the continuity of the war, as do real battles 
and sequences of movement in a dance. . 

If there is to be rhythm, a natural articulation of time, there has 
to be a certain recurrence of something and the recurrences of duels, 
wounds, and deaths do make a rhythm in what is after all an incredible 
variety of motion and situation. It becomes, like the other repetitions, 
an element of stabilization. If the Iliad is thought of as a structure and 
all the episodes are thought of as so many accomplished facts related 
to each other plotwise or on reflection, naturally there is no question 
of stabilization and the repetition is simply tautology. On that view 
bonus Homerus is nodding most of the time. But if the Iliad is seen 
as a composition in time, as a thing progressing from moment to 
moment like sport and hunting or dancing or war, the repetition is a 
simple necessity and a natural pleasure. 

This view of the narrative composition in the large and the smaller 
handling coheres with the “theology” and the plastic vision. The classic 
view makes the Iliad internally as well as externally incoherent. 


The problem of who is the hero of the Iliad is to be settled in the 
same way. Quite simply there is a multiplicity of heroes, of whom 
Achilles is of course the greatest, but he exists with the others and his 
superiority does not constitute an isolation. He is in the composition 
like Zeus among the gods or like Agamemnon among the princes of 
the alliance. The comparison Homer often uses for eminence—like 
a bull in a herd or a ram in a flock—conveys the comparative or super- 
lative existence of his heroes, entirely dependent on others and relation 
to a context. The Iliad is not about Achilles, but about all the heroes 
and especially Achilles. 

A more important question is, on what terms does the individual 
hero exist, what sort of reality has he. We are so used to self-contained 
heroes, to free-standing Greek statuary, embodiments of virtues or 
types, so used to a solid subjective life independent of action, that we 
suppose that Homer must have conceived his characters distinct and 
isolated from action, demonstrating their interior qualities by entrances 
into relation with other people and events. But as I said earlier, men, 
gods, animals, all exist in a single continuum of force and movement, 
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and the split between the subjective and objective worlds, between the 
individual and other people, simply has not occurred yet for the Iliad. 
The hero exists for himself only in objective action or as he is recognized 
by others as having performed well. For this reason Achilles cannot 
take the loss of his prize with stoicism or less extravagantly. But this 
natural incapability of isolation is carried out in the presentation as 
well. It is said that the host of soldiers and princes is very much 
neglected in the poem and that the heroes are presented as distinct 
units against a virtually unpopulated background. This is not so. The 
host is constantly there. At the beginning, for example, Chryses en- 
treats all the Achaeans and most of all the two sons of Atreus. Finally 
it comes down to Agamemnon. When Agamemnon and Achilles are 
quarreling they are dealing with the sympathies of the host around 
them as much as with each other. When Achilles goes alone to the 
shore it is explicitly away from the others and to make a complaint 
to his mother. He does not exist in a solitude. This may reflect the 
common savage arrangement for the priest or shaman to leave the tribe 
to converse with spirits, but it is exchanging the society of his tribes- 
men for the society of spirits. 

On the other hand, the forces of the interior, the heart, the spirit, 
etc., are somehow distinct from the “ego” and often independent of it. 
Achilles’ answer to the embassy, his refusal to return to the war, rests 
finally on the fact that every time he thinks of Agamemnon he gets 
angry, and this seems to be enough of a reason. The anger is a distinct 
force, objective and almost independent of the hero. Indeed, it is not 
Achilles who is announced at the beginning of the Iliad as the subject 
of the poem, but his rage, which brings ten thousand griefs upon 
the Achaeans. This conception of the personality not as a substantive 
existence, but as a process or a field for the play of powers independent 
of the “ego,” should be easy enough for us to grasp after all the psy- 
chology we have been through, and even makes the Iliad fashionable. 
The battle of Achilles with the Xanthus or Scamander becomes com- 
prehensible this way, otherwise it is a nightmare. One can scarcely pit 
a moral character against a natural force like a river unless there is 
some common ground, but Achilles as mainly a natural force can be 
set sportively against a river well enough. The definition of such a 
force as Achilles can scarcely be moral, but only by comparison with 
other forces, to make clear a style of the power, the sporting form. 
Which is where the animal similes come in. While the similes do so 
define the style of power by comparison, the person of the hero 
cannot be made substantive enough to be, so to say, the pivot of any- 
thing. He may dominate the action but it can hardly all be centered 
upon him or directed toward him as a figure. 
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Anthropomorphism at this stage is reciprocal, by which I mean 
that if natural forces are treated as all but human, humans are treated 
as all but natural forces. Man extraordinarily belongs to the universe 
and is part of it. The terrible Christian and late classical estrangements 
from God or from the world, the consequent anxieties and rational 
structures for equilibrium, cannot legitimately be read back into Homer. 
Homer’s is an uncentered universe; neither man nor god is the center 
of it. Or, more fashionably, it is a pluralistic universe within the con- 
tinuum of power. The later distances between god and man, man 
and animals, animals and the elements, do not yet exist. These 
categories are bare distinctions, so that it is barely a figure or an act 
of imagination to compare a man to a poppy or a donkey or a forest 
fire, any more than it would be to remark a resemblance in cousins. 
But these resemblances are of the creatures in the midst of activity. 
For example, this simile on an attack by Diomede: 

Then three times as great a ferocity seized him, as it seizes a lion that a 
shepherd has wounded slightly leaping over upon the woolly sheep but has not 
overcome, and the strength of the lion is roused and the shepherd then does 
not come to the rescue, but slips away along the folds, and the sheep left all 
alone are frightened and huddled together pour themselves upon each other, 


but the lion leaps eagerly forth from the deep courtyard. Thus eagerly mighty 
Diomede came among the Trojans. 


The express point of comparison, the eagerness of attack, has to 
be seen as involved in a variety of motions, as the slipping, huddling, 
pouring, all disengage the leap of the lion. 


This kind of treatment of detail coheres with the “theology,” the 
major and minor narrative structure, and the conception or vision of 
the hero or any human. The geometrical elements which do exist in the 
Iliad, the catalogs, counting, measuring by standards, types, and such 
remarks as that of Chryses asking Apollo to pay back his tears with 
arrows—where whole complexes of events are made negotiable, so 
to say, by an abstracted symbol—all these are incidents to the main 
composition. Scarcely more geometrics than this could be expected 
so early in the development of the classical culture or mentality, and 
it is even possible these geometrics come not from Greece but from 
Asia. In any case, the heart of the poem, the major intent, belongs 
to a dynamist civilization. Whatever that was immediately I do not 
know, but it looks like some extension of the Mycenaean possibly com- 
pounded with some Asiatic vitalism loose around Chios. 

It is evident to anybody that the Iliad moves. But it has yet to be 
realized that this immense movement is not just a personal energy in 
Homer overflowing a classical form, but the fundamental and pervading 
element of the whole Iliad. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LEWIS MUMFORD ON MAN AND SOCIETY: A PANEL REVIEW 


With the recent publication of Lewis Mumford’s The Conduct of Life we 
have thought it worthwhile to look again at the earlier volumes in his series 
evaluating modern culture. Taken together, the following reviews, which are 
presented in the order in which the books appeared, afford a valuable and 
timely description and estimate of Mr. Mumford’s whole endeavor. For their 
willing cooperation, we are extremely grateful to the distinguished scholars 
contributing to the panel: Bertram Morris, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Henry Nash Smith of the American Studies Program at 
the University of Minnesota; H. S. Thayer of the Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University; and Sterling M. McMurrin, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Utah. (Eds.) 


I 


TECHNICS AND CIVILIZATION. By Lewis Mumford. (xii+495 pages, 
$5.00. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934.) 


We have great difficulty today in understanding more than a small fraction of 
our world. When men are subjected to fear, oppression, conflict, tension, and 
frustration, they are forced into a multitude of warring camps, and find 
difficulty in appreciating interests beyond those of their own faction. Enlisted 
in the service of some special segment of society, they cannot stray very far 
from the official position of their division. Since this is our predicament today, 
we suffer from a failure of culture, or, what amounts to the same thing, from 
a culture of cults. Hierophants of special folklores, some of us are devoted 
to the cult of theoretical knowledge, some to that of action for its own sake, 
some to that of immediate satisfactions which compel us to withdraw from 
the community of spirit, and all of us are somewhere encamped behind the 
barbwire of banded insulation. 

In his Technics and Civilization, Lewis Mumford has concentrated attention 
upon the forces that have brought men to this impasse. Along with Dewey and 
Veblen, he has done much to show how we have arrived at a state of cultural 
dissolution, and he has demonstrated the crying need for a reorientation of a 
sort more organic than any that now prevails. Displaying a wide range of 
interest and an enviable expertness upon topics relevant to his theme, Mum- 
ford compels us to raise such questions as these: What are the important 
forces in the organization of social life? How may these forces be controlled 
and for what ends? Is it possible to employ modern technics in a way that 
manifests some sanity and rationale? How may these technics fit in as constit- 
uents of a satisfying life? His analyses and proposed solutions are worthy of 
close attention and study. Obviously, no simple panaceas will do, and Mr. 
Mumford proposes no short-cuts for the hazardous but well-surveyed road 
to a cultural reorientation. 
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His analyses pivot around the nature, use, and implicates of the machine, 
which contains a range of potencies for, and which sets limitations upon, the 
kind of social life men may hope to lead. An intelligent commitment to the 
machine may enhance the qualities of human life, just as an unintelligent 
commitment to it brings about dirt, deprivation, inexcusable waste, mayhem, 
and psychological and social frustration. Mr. Mumford depicts with exceptional 
talent the atrocities of a culture devoted to carboniferous capitalism for the 
production of ferrous artifacts. Its excesses have produced erosion of the soil, 
pollution of the air, contaminated water, a poverty-stricken social life, degrada- 
tion of sex, and a noisome megalopolis; in short, they have produced what he 
calls paleotechnic culture. 

With the emergence of neotechnics, however, Mumford believes men are 
capable of achieving a worthy kind of culture. Reliance upon hydroelectric 
power, the lighter elements, synthetics, and the new biology he regards as the 
means for relieving men of burdensome and degrading tasks and thus freeing 
their energies for purposes consistent with a life of fulfillment. He believes 
that if men will adopt and perfect the instruments of a neotechnic culture, 
they may turn from the characteristic oppressiveness of paleotechnics to the 
characteristic wholesomeness of neotechnics. Instead of being exploited by the 
machine in a society intent upon creating goods that have little relation 
to human needs, and consequently of being subjected to a futile, purposeless, 
mechanistic world, men have the opportunity in an organic, neotechnic society 
of exploiting the machine, and thereby becoming its master, psychologically, 
intellectually, and culturally. Mumford finds the hope of man in this kind of 
new world. 

The exploitation of the machine in a neotechnic culture anticipates a harmon- 
ization of human capacities. A neotechnic culture requires the development 
of scientific knowledge to an extent far beyond anything thought possible in 
earlier times. Moreover, it requires an implementation of industrial techniques 
which are capable of producing, not just a plethora of goods, but only those 
goods required for satisfactions consistent with normalized consumption. These 
satisfactions will not be disjointed from habits of work, of thought, and of 
perception, but will be those that men can understand in the natural continui- 
ties of life. Accordingly, Mumford boldly conceives the aesthetic increment as 
one appropriate to the forms that belong to this world, rather than to those 
of other worlds and that are created under other skies. 

An undeniable virtue of this conception is its masculinity, its daring, its 
anticipation of a sense of fulfillment for modern man. It accords with Edward 
Sapir’s strictures upon the genuine culture, when he writes: 

The genuine culture is not of necessity either high or low; it is merely inherently harmon- 
ious, balanced, self-satisfactory. It is the expression of a richly varied and yet somehow unified 
and consistent attitude toward life, an attitude which sees the significance of any one element 
of civilization in its relation to all others. It is, ideally speaking, a culture in which nothing 


is spiritually meaningless, in which no important part of the general functioning brings with it 
a sense of frustration, of misdirected or unsympathetic effort.’ 





*See “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIX (1924). 
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The achievement of this sort of culture is no cheap or tawdry or easy matter. 
Mumford sees it in the context of the machine and of social fulfillment. It 
contains rich implicates in the areas of science and philosophy, technology 
and industry, politics and economics, education and folklore, the arts and 
manners. Mr. Mumford achieves a monumental success in approaching his 
problems in the only spirit that is likely to produce lasting results—imaginative 
scholarship, a naturalistic empiricism, and a social realism pregnant with a 
cultural humanism. Other scholars who share this spirit cannot but be con- 
tinually grateful for this pioneering work. For nearly two decades Technics 
and Civilization has proved itself as a book which on every page provides the 
reader with a constantly fertile source of knowledge and stimulation. 


; BERTRAM Morris 
University of Colorado 


II 
Unreal City, 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 
A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 


—The Waste Land. 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES. By Lewis Mumford. (xii+-586 pages, $6.50. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938.) 


The Culture of Cities, like the larger work of which it constitutes the second 
volume, is a historical narrative, a sociological treatise, and a work of art. It is 
also a prophecy—a moral judgment upon the past and present of modern society 
and a prediction concerning the future. Furthermore, since we are now separated 
from the book by an interval much greater than is suggested by the mere span 
of fourteen years, it has become a historical source in its own right: an 
expression of many facets of American thought in the now vanished decade of 
the 1930's. 

The first half of the book traces the development of the city in Western 
civilization from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. -Here Mumford 
performed a valuable service by introducing to the American general reader 
a body of European scholarship, especially German, which had not been fully 
utilized even by academic historians: the work of Max Weber, Werner Sombart, 
and their disciples. As the useful introductory note to the bibliography makes 
plain, he was engaged in “a work of synthesis.” His aim as a historian was to 
understand and interpret rather than to add new data to the sum of existing 
knowledge. He used history as an aid toward finding out “what the modern 
world may hold for mankind. .. .” 

We can thus recognize in Mumford the fullest working out of Van Wyck 
Brooks’ idea that a mature American culture should affirm its coming-of-age 
by discovering a “usable past.” Mumford contributed the first essay, significantly 
entitled “The City,” to the now celebrated manifesto Civilization in the United 
States edited by Harold Stearns in 1922. His question, “Have we begotten 
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a civilization?” stated the theme of the symposium. The formulation of his 
own answer has occupied him for thirty years. In the foreword to The Culture 
of Cities he suggests how his inquiry led him from a study of his own immediate 
environment, New York, to its regional hinterland; thence to a study of the 
European past from which American culture grew; and finally to a recognition 
that the problem of America is inseparable from that of Western culture in 
general. 

Like other contributors to the Stearns symposium, Mumford saw much to 
criticize in American society. The promise of the future which these men and 
women proclaimed presupposed a stern repudiation of elements in their 
culture which they found false or sterile. As this attitude developed in Mum- 
ford’s work it led to an over-all interpretation of modern history contradicting 
the complacent Whig view current in the nineteenth century. It is true that 
the typology of the city which Mumford worked out suggests the typology of 
the stages of social progress used by such eighteenth-century thinkers as Con- 
dorcet, but the judgments of value are reversed after the midpoint of the 
development. From the period of “Eopolis,” the village community character- 
istic of neolithic times, to the stage of the “Polis” (which was reached in Greek 
and Roman culture and again in the European Middle Ages) and that of the 
“Metropolis” (as exemplified by “Platonic Athens; Dantean Florence; Shake- 
spearean London; Emersonian Boston’’), the thrust of development is steadily 
upward. But already “Signs of weakness appear beneath the surface . . .,” 
and the transition to the stage of “Megalopolis” begins. The examples are again 
significant: “Alexandria, third century B.C.; Rome, second century A.D.; 
Byzantium, tenth century; Paris, eighteenth century; New York, early twentieth 
century.” After Megalopolis comes Tyrannopolis, the city of Caesar, for which 
Mumford found contemporary examples in the Berlin of Hitler and the Rome 
of Mussolini; and finally Nekropolis (exemplified by Babylon, Nineveh, post- 
imperial Rome), which is sketched in with details reminiscent of the final 
painting in Thomas Cole’s series ““The Course of Empire.” 

The implications of this schematum for American culture were plain: the 
Golden Day of the American Renaissance had departed; America in the early 
twentieth century was a waste land. The degradation of American society, 
furthermore, evidently paralleled that of Europe and was due to the same 
causes, although it had been adjusted to a different chronology. The historical 
problem was to describe the change and to understand the causes. Mumford’s 
method is to identify an underlying idea or image as the organic principle 
of a culture, and to show how the basic principle finds expression in widely 
various aspects of it. For example, from the proposition that baroque culture 
was shaped by abstract ideas of order, as exemplified in the philosophical 
thought of the mathematician Descartes, he derives “the new method of platting 
and laying out towns by a geometrical symbol: a circle like Freudenstadt, 
an octagon, like Villa Nuova, a partial star like Karlsruhe or Mannheim.” 
“What does this mean?” he continues. “It means that the abstract figure 
determines the social contents: the institutions of the community no longer 
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generate the plan and modify it in accordance with the special needs of 
living.’ The demonstration is carried further by comments on the inability 
of baroque designers to recognize the factor of time and their enslavement to 
the principle of symmetry in architecture. 

After the rigidly abstract baroque city comes “The Insensate Industrial Town” 
of the nineteenth century, a visible refutation of the doctrine that unrestrained 
expression of individual acquisitiveness would result in an over-all harmony. 
The inorganic mathematical thinking of baroque culture becomes the inorganic 
mechanical thinking of the Victorian period, with an increasing disregard for 
even the minimal needs of human beings. The sacrifice of human values to 
those of the machine in the name of profits for the entrepreneur is presented 
as the dominant theme of the paleotechnic city. When the long-continued 
operation of industrial forces has created the Megalopolis of the twentieth 
century, all the factors in the urban environment that are hostile to life are 
maximized, and Mumford brings his narrative to a climax: 

Is it any wonder that Dr. Sigmund Freud found a death wish at the seat of human activity? 
The analysis does not lack justification, provided one remembers it is a historic phenomenon, 
time-conditioned, place-conditioned, culture-conditioned. The scene is Megalopolis: in Freud’s 
case, Wien; and the time is the period of imperial and financial collapse, in a structure already 
cracking before the First World War. At this particular moment, the death wish appears as 
a collective impulse: an effort to save life from further defeats, from more unbearable indig- 
nities, through suicide. 

The study of human culture that, applied to the past, is history, becomes 
sociology when it bears on the present and prophecy when it is projected 
toward the future. We are reminded that the stages after Megalopolis are 
Tyrannopolis and Nekropolis. But Mumford, having used his schematum as a 
framework within which to view modern history, is not dogmatically bound 
by it. As he turns from the present to the future he explicitly rejects a tight 
determinism: ‘Mutations arise in human communities from unexpected sources: 
the social heritage makes society much less of a unity than we are compelled 
to conceive it, by the nature of language, when we interrupt the complex stream 
of actual life in order to take account of it in thought. Out of these mutations, 
a new social dominant may arrive: veritably a saving remnant.” 

The “Possibilities of Renewal” which Mumford finds about him even in 
the midst of “the human failure of metropolitan civilization” derive from a 
shift in basic assumptions which he considers already under way. From the 
mode of thinking based on mechanical images and necessities, he sees a transi- 
tion to an “orientation of thought toward the realities of organic life.” Recog- 
nition of “the primacy of life” leads to an effort to adjust the patterns of society 
to the needs of man-in-his-environment. The name Mumford gives to this 
effort is Regionalism, and the second half of his book is devoted to an exposition 
of what this idea means when applied to twentieth-century culture. True 
economy, true hygiene, true acceptance of man as a bio-psychological whole 
are principles to be applied through a revision of the economic, the social, 
the political bases of modern society. In setting forth these normative proposi- 
tions Mumford is necessarily less concerned with empirical facts than he has 
been in earlier chapters, but he glances at a wide range of innovations and 
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experiments in many parts of the world—recent and contemporary accomplish- 
ments in architectural and engineering design, ventures in town planning, and 
regional development programs such as TVA. 

One of the constant themes of the critique of projects in city and community 
planning is their superficial character. The changes which Mumford believes 
must be effected in order to break the mold of the metropolitan culture are 
radical, and mere tinkering will not serve. The sociology thus implies a 
politics, and a revolutionary politics at that. Nowhere in The Culture of Cities 
is the immense difference between the climate of ideas of 1938 and that of 
1952 more evident than in Mumford’s handling of economic and _ political 
questions. To read him is to recapture for a moment the generous hopes and 
confident expectations of the New Deal era. He develops in untroubled serenity 
ideas like his distinction between “unity by suppression” and “unity by inclu- 
sions,” the underlying principle of regionalism; he sets forth the axiom that 
a “communal redistribution of income” is the necessary basis for social planning; 
and in the name of organic life, he draws up an indictment of the national 
state as an instrument of imperialism, inevitably committed to the maintenance 
of armies for the protection of capital investments at home and abroad. The 
core of left-wing American liberalism is embodied in his declaration that 
“The right to challenge the power state can come only to those who are ready 
to utilize fully the equally wide sovereignty of the service state in order to 
build up a more humanly satisfactory type of organization.” 

Such statements are as true now as they were fifteen years ago, but the tone 
belongs to an almost forgotten past. Only through an effort of the imagination 
can we recall that on the eve of the Second World War a thinker as responsible 
as Mumford could speak confidently of a future in which regionalism would 
“diminish the sphere of the irrational in public life, and rise above the obsessive 
mythologies and the life-defeating mechanisms of the power state.” He was 
voicing the ethos of a kind of liberalism whose very name has grown archaic, 
as the ethos itself has been systematically destroyed by the new sterilizing 
technique of the Congressional hearing. A man holding the views which 
Mumford held in 1938 would be barred today from half the university 
campuses in the country, and tomorrow perhaps from all of them. The irrational 
forces in public life and the mechanisms of the power state have not dis- 
appeared but on the contrary have vastly increased in importance, whether 
under the menace of aggression from without, or as a consequence of forces 
in American society which had not been fully recognized before. Mumford 
himself has had to turn his attention away from the possibilities of man’s 
freedom to the inevitabilities of his fate; he has had to look inward into the 
sphere of tragically enforced choices instead of outward toward an environment 
conceived as the material medium for the realization of man’s creative impulses. 


The Culture of Cities thus marks the end of a period in Mumford’s develop- 
ment. It is the fullest expression we are likely to have of his early themes. 
By the time he wrote this book he had achieved enough skill as a writer 
and enough self-knowledge to make it a work of art as well as an expository 
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treatise. He had meditated upon his historical materials until they had become 
translucent; they had taken on a symbolic meaning. The fable of the book 
accordingly demands an anagogical reading. It relates the pilgrimage of modern 
man—from the upper daylight of medieval order, through the limbo of the 
baroque to the bottom-most hell of metropolitan culture; thence upward, at 
least in promise, to see the stars again. The imagery is likewise controlled 
and vitalized by the author’s certainty of moral values, as in this passage from 
a lyric of hate for Megalopolis: 


By day, the crowd has its special parades: the passage of a potentate through the city: the 
carefully arranged reception to a general who has redeemed for civilization a barbarous country 
whose inhabitants cannot defend themselves with poison gas: the return of a girl who has 
swum the English Channel. And they greet these ambitious nonentities in the appropriate 
metropolitan fashion: not with flowers, as Lindbergh was greeted in still rural Mexico, but by 
emptying on the head of the illustrious hero the contents of their waste-paper baskets, swirling 
festoons of ticker tape, or, when exhausted of the normal supply of paper, with ribbons of 
toilet paper: the ultimate mark of metropolitan approbation: Bravo! 

This is not great writing—it is a little wordy and rhetorical, and a trifle 
too shrill—but it nevertheless has a style which expresses an integrated if 
limited moral sensibility. The style of this book is that of a man essentially 
rational and humane, capable of intense indignation at the stupidities and 
vulgarities and cruelties of human beings: a rationalist and a humanist, a true 
son of the Enlightenment. The style is not adapted to rendering the absurd 
and demonic aspects of human experience. In this perception, perhaps, lies 
the clue to the appalling struggle which Mumford has recorded in his later 
books, a struggle to confront the catastrophic upsurge of chaos, the shattering 
of liberal hopes in the past decade, and to broaden and deepen his moral 
universe until even these forces can somehow be understood and included in 
it. It is a labor he was obliged to undertake precisely because he had made 
himself the representative spokesman of the generation now being brought to 
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THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. (x+467 pages, $6.00. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944.) 


In this, the third of his four-volume series, Lewis Mumford states that his 
“aim has been to give a rounded interpretation of the development of Western 
man, and show what changes in his plan of life are necessary if he is to 
make the most of the vast powers he may now command... .” A study of this 
plan of life and the changes necessary to it is urgently required and of great 
importance. For Mr. Mumford sees the present condition of man and his 
world as on the verge of destruction by the very machines and powers man 
has created. We either need invention in the art of controlling these powers, 
or we can be commanded by them and look forward to extinction. There are 
few persons, I think, who would deny that Mr. Mumford has chosen to deal 
with the problem of our time; his book deserves to be read seriously and 
studied with care. 
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Since an understanding of the past may provide us with valuable insights 

into how the future is to be controlled, Mr. Mumford devotes some 390 pages 
to an historical account of the development of modern man. Space does not 
permit even an adequate survey of the scope of Mr. Mumford’s story. Con- 
sidering the almost endless range of subjects and materials such an historical 
view might comprise, Mr. Mumford’s work is surprisingly complete. The gen- 
eral framework is the familiar one: the Greek world, the age of Rome, the 
teachings of Jesus and the rise of the church, Medieval life, the Renaissance 
and so on up to the present. On the whole, Mr. Mumford adequately conveys 
the various economic, social, political and spiritual conditions that characterize 
these periods and transitions. Two final chapters deal with Romantic and 
Enlightenment versions of progress, human nature and social well-being, the 
growth of industrial discontent, the transition in science from a mechanical 
to a biological-evolutionary outlook and the effects of this upon social ideals, 
and the general conglomeration of nineteenth and twentieth century concep- 
tions of freedom, revolution, industrial and social reform. The story at this 
point has become increasingly gloomy. The full nightmare of the present age 
of nationalism, fascism, imperialism, brutal violence, Freud and modern art 
are treated in a chapter called “Barbarism and Dissolution.” This is the im- 
mediate condition in which man finds himself, a period of general disintegra- 
tion. The sickness of our world is vividly illustrated by Mr. Mumford in 
comparing it to the world and persons in the sanatorium of Mann’s The Magic 
Mountain. 

If the central theme of Mr. Mumford’s book is to draw attention to the 
present “active disintegration of Western civilization” (p. 391) and to propose 
a cure for this dangerous disease, it is not altogether clear why so much time 
and detail should be devoted to a general history of Western man. Not that 
this historical interpretation is uninteresting, but Mr. Mumford’s pragmatic 
justification for giving us his view of this history in the first place hardly 
ever appears in the body of his story as he unfolds it. No great lesson emerges 
from the past as he tells us this story, and he might well have discussed the 
historical origins of the specific problems he wishes to deal with today, rather 
than attempt a perhaps too general and amorphous rendering of the past. 

Nonetheless Mr. Mumford often displays considerable skill and suggestive 
insights in describing the men, the motives, ideals and times making up his 
study. His analysis of Ignatius Loyola, or his view of the thirteenth century 
church as a spiritual bank where by prayers and gifts “the purchaser of salva- 
tion could indefinitely increase his assets” (p. 156) are cases in point. At the 
same time there is an unfortunate tendency to speak of civilizations as if they 
were single organisms or persons. A severe case of “frustration and guilt” 
plus a slave economy and a lack of a “full” conception of man leads to the 
downfall of Greece. Each of these supposed causes Mr. Mumford gives us is 
at best questionable. Rome is treated as a lusty but perverted organism (p. 47); 
by the end of the fourth century it “lay dying: Death was in the air” (p. 79). 
We learn little about the actual historical causes of decline (i.e., why elements 
of these cultures disappeared which we consider important). In this respect 
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Mr. Mumford is less informative than Gibbon. Coupled with this is the rather 
dubious use of such psychoanalytic contraptions as “ego,” “id,” the “super-ego” 
of an age, etc. These are unnecessary encumbrances to an understanding of 
what Mr. Mumford wishes to have us see. It is not only a question as to 
what, if anything, a term like “super-ego” designates; there is the further problem 
as to what right one has to apply the notion to whole cultures and historical 
periods. To speak of the super-ego of an age is much like the habit of German 
philosophers who spoke of the state, the people, the nation, etc. Great theories 
can be spun out of such apparently innocent abstractions. But these collapse 
when we speak, as we ought to, of an ego, and of a state. 

There are other shortcomings to Mr. Mumford’s study. One would expect 
some treatment of St. Augustine’s role in the first great synthesis of Christian 
doctrine and the classical tradition. And the development of Augustinian 
Platonism as one great tradition in the Middle Ages and in the origins of modern 
science would seem to be more important than a discussion of Augustine’s 
“mother-complex.” The greatest defect of all is the complete absence, beyond 
a few pages of criticism, of any discussion of the beginnings and growth of 
modern science. The science of mechanics early isolated certain features of the 
world for its study; Mr. Mumford indicts this necessary and practical discrimi- 
nation of subject-matters as shallow and false. He would have science begin 
with everything, which is not to begin at all. The scientists of the sixteenth 
century were at fault, he says, for not first deciding “who is to control the 
controller of nature?” But if that question had to be answered before science 
could begin, we would still be living in the sixteenth century. Hume comes in 
for scorn since he represents a tradition and outlook which Mr. Mumford 
emphatically rejects. But in fact Hume stands as the most rigorous and pene- 
trating critic of eighteenth century reasonableness and that very empirical 
mechanical outlook which Mr. Mumford “refutes” with far less incisiveness. 
Unlike Burtt in his valuable book, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science, Mr. Mumford pictures the early science as wholly disassociated 
from any moral or religious considerations; nor does he give any indication 
that this science had roots going deep into the past. Curiously enough, con- 
sidering his own predilection for looking at things biologically and “organically,” 
Mr. Mumford is extremely harsh on Darwin. Darwin’s theory needs only to 
be stated to see what is wrong with it (p. 348). Mr. Mumford does not, there- 
fore, trouble us with stating it. He dislikes Darwin for incorporating Malthus’s 
version of a struggle for existence into his theory, and for speaking of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” Darwin “lent to the brutal assertions of class, nation, and 
race the support of a holy ‘scientific’ dogma” (p. 350). But Darwin was not 
talking politics or morals; the survival of the fittest has to do with little more 
than the conditions which enable a species to keep its birth rate higher than 
its death rate. It turns out that Mr. Mumford has confused Darwin with 
some of the many irresponsible versions of Darwinianism. 

Mr. Mumford appears like a modern Rousseau, warning, condemning and 
preaching for a new order. Is it only an accident that he devotes more space 
to Rousseau than to any other figure in his book (with the one exception, per- 
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haps, of Patrick Geddes, the naturalist whom he greatly admires)? But 
Mr. Mumford has Rousseau’s good qualities, and few if any of the vices. He is 
not only willing to be rational, he is always sincere. Rousseau, however, did 
have an attractive conception of the whole man, of passions as well as intellect 
which need to be exercised. Rousseau also was forever speaking of nature as 
if it were the natural: the true norm of human well-being and the key to social 
reform. Mr. Mumford, with increasing frequency through his book, uses the 
word “organic” as the central notion for his criticisms and evaluations of things 
historical and contemporary. Like Rousseau’s nature we never quite learn what 
the organic is. So often does this word appear in crucial places in his story, 
that one can sense what is coming in Mr. Mumford’s conclusion. He speaks of 
the first task ahead as a reconstruction of the human personality. What kind 
of individual should we try to form? What else but “the organic person” 
(p. 419)? But, when at long last Mr. Mumford begins to explain the “organic,” 
he speaks frequently of establishing a “dynamic balance” of individuals and 
society at large. Now whatever “dynamic” may mean, there is still a mystery 
as to what the elements being “balanced” may be, and how or in what manner 
the supposed relation (or standard) of “balance” is to be understood or located. 
These are not semantic trivialities; the whole positive aim of Mr. Mumford’s 
timely study of how a cure for our age is to be found begins to dissolve 
when these most important notions are examined. For language is one of the 
technics that men must learn to rule, or be ruled by instead. So easy is it to 
let words rule otherwise important thoughts, that Mr. Mumford can talk 
for some time about the end of “Expansion” before he makes it clear as to 
what it is that is no longer expanding (p. 398). 

Most readers of this book will be deeply sympathetic both with Mr. Mum- 
ford’s persistent attempt to analyze this problem of our time, and with his pro- 
posed (if not very precise) suggestions as to how the problem is to be solved. 
The importance of the theme and the great sincerity with which this study 
is written make this book relevant and valuable these days. But because of 
these virtues, the difficulties indicated appear the more serious and demand 
attention by all those who, like Lewis Mumford, are concerned with the 
important task of bettering the condition of man. 3 © Tiare 


Columbia University 
IV 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Lewis Mumford. (ix+342 pages, $6.00. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951.) 


With The Conduct of Life, Professor Mumford has completed the series in 
which he has “sought to deal in a unified way with man’s nature, his work, 
and his life-dramas, as revealed in the development of contemporary Western 
civilization.” Certainly no one will deny that in this attempt he has made a 
valuable and very readable contribution to the literature of contemporary 
history and of cultural analysis. But what is more, he has contributed signifi- 
cantly to what we should dare to hope will become a revival of man’s faith 
in man. 
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As the author himself advises, this volume should be read in conjunction 
with the others of the series, Technics and Civilization, The Culture of Cities, 
and The Condition of Man, for it serves both as a preface and completion of 
these. Mumford’s work is by no means a systematic philosophy, nor is it an 
ethics, nor even a philosophy of history, though the outlines are given for all 
three. Perhaps it is best designated as a philosophical anthropology. Within 
a context of social psychology, cultural analysis, and contemporary history he 
has presented effectively a description of human behavior that is implicit with 
a theory of human nature. He refuses to assign a label to his position, arguing 
curiously for an unnamed philosophy of the “open synthesis,” fearful of the 
life-destroying properties that are presumed to inhere necessarily in systems. 
“None of the existing categories of philosophy, none of the present procedures 
of science or religion, none of the popular doctrines of social action, covers 
the method and outlook presented here” (p. 179). But it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that Mumford is an unorthodox personalist who is somewhat 
undecided in his metaphysics. 

It is not that Mumford avoids metaphysics; he has a pronounced anti- 
positivistic bias with a strong liking for big questions, and the words of specula- 
tion flow freely from his pen. But it is obvious that his purpose is to present 


_man as a living, growing, creating, purposing being, not to burden the reader 


with the niceties of argument that entitle him to the sweeping generalizations 


he so freely makes. This is considerate. Yet it leaves the impression in this 
_case that there is something wanting or that something is being held back; what 


is held back is an ontology that will tie the loose speculations together and 


- justify them by an argument that has firmer foundations than random im- 


pressions encouraged by a zest for life. Mumford indulges in a luxury of 
speculation that has not been entirely earned and excuses his lack of scientific, 
logical and philosophic rigor by pointing his finger at the evil of “systems” and 


invoking the magic of “synthesis.” 
Such a criticism does not, however, invalidate the profound social and 


psychological insights, the highly suggestive critical generalizations, or the 
incisive moral judgments that abound on almost every page of The Conduct 
of Life. Mumford has a genuine appreciation of life, almost a preoccupation 
with biology and biological analogy, and a fine discernment of the important 
and unimportant in the assessment of life’s values. One is not likely to find 
in contemporary literature a more effective description of the creativity of 
human personality or a more passionate appeal for the conditions of freedom 
requisite to the creative life. The individual is celebrated through rather than 
at the expense of the organic society, and not only as the end of human 
concern, the intrinsic embodiment of worth, but also as the source of the 
imagination, thought, and action that determine the course of culture and 
society. Too often those who cultivate a genuinely personalistic democratic 
religion or ethics that acknowledges the individual as the residence of value 
and as the proper and ultimate end of effort, saddle themselves with an 
absolutistic metaphysic that in principle not only denies them metaphysical 
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support but even lends aid and comfort to the enemy, or with a social theory 
that encumbers their individualism with the embarrassments of absolutism. Or, 
as is more frequently the case today, they saddle themselves with a theory 
of social and cultural change that describes the individual as totally a function 
of society and forbids him any genuinely effective participation in the cultural 
process. At the mercy of a future in some way determining him, he is a pawn 
of a new kind of socio-fate rather than a source and focus of creative power. 

Mumford avoids all three of these difficulties; the first and second by the 
default of eschewing explicit metaphysical and social theory, the third by a 
frontal attack upon the pessimistic and impersonalistic philosophies of history. 
Indeed in the latter instance he pursues the point even to the suggestion of an 
idealized “great man” theory of history, the theory of the “new personality,” 
who breaks the inertial bonds of institutional conformity and releases life to the 
impetus of a new self and a new society. 









































Divine or human, heavenly or mundane, the fact is that, at certain intervals of history, 
the potentialities for a more universal culture, a more co-operative life, and a richly dramatic 
development of the human theme become visible in the image and example of a single human 
being. At that moment a universal man appears and under his direction a universal society 
becomes possible. This but repeats, in a more decisive and transcendent fashion, a natural 


process that is constantly at work in some degree in every human group and tribe and nation 
(pp. 106 f.). 























Whether such an extreme account of cultural change can be justified is a 
question, but at least it is a relief from what Mumford calls the “bias toward 
the de-personalized,” a bias that inclines us to “overlook every form of change 
that works from the top down: that begins with the complex and the unique, 
the individual human instance, and then radiates through the dense tissue of 
society.” It is difficult for us, he says, “to suppose that a change in intention 
and attitude, an upsurge of new feelings and a crystallization of ideas around 
the tiny seed of personality, can work any large organic changes within a com- 
munity or a culture” (p. 108). To have argued effectively that such a difficulty 
is not justified is an important contribution of Mumford’s work. 

There is much that is rewarding in Mumford’s treatment of religion. Some- 
what evasive at the point of an explicit affirmative statement, he nevertheless 
makes a definite stand against positivism and at least the usual forms of 
humanism, and shows a quite generous appreciation for the various forms of 
primitivism and orthodoxy. Especially good are the recognition of the relation 
of religion to tragedy and the discussions of religion and death and of the 
problem of evil. Frequently Mumford’s moral optimism seems to disregard the 
sufferings and failures and the demonic in human history and society, but he 
treats religion with a profound appreciation of its negative as well as its positive 
associations. His own theology, or at least the type he advocates, is a per- 
sonalistic, naturalistic, teleological, finitistic, emergent theory that describes 
God as the outcome rather than the source and admirably bows to the moral 
dictates. “The universe does not issue out of God, in conformity with his fiat; 
it is rather God who in the long processes of time emerges from the universe, 
as the far-off event of creation and the ultimate realization of the person toward 
which creation seems to move” (p. 71). 
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But it is Mumford’s appreciation for the role of religion in the renewal of 
culture, its creative power despite the deadening conservativism of its institu- 
tions, that is most noteworthy. Nor does he commit the error, which he justi- 
fiably criticizes in Toynbee, of supposing that civilization can be saved only 
by Christianity. Toynbee is brilliantly characterized by him as a historian 
“driven by his convictions into theology, only to become a theologian who, 
to push his convictions to their conclusion, must turn his back upon history” 
(p. 113). 

The renewal of culture is the central theme of The Conduct of Life, a theme 
to which the author constantly returns, whether he is analyzing personality 
or criticizing the current Spenglerian philosophies. On the matter of progress 
and decline he is realistic, and he recognizes the important and unfortunate 
truth in much that his philosophical adversaries have written. But he insists 
that the future is undetermined and may yet be determined in a fortunate 
course by a resurgence of respect for personal values. Often on the verge of an 
explicit philosophy of history, Mumford seems never quite to deliver. But the 
form of such a philosophy is given in his somewhat impressionistic and sym- 
bolic “drama of survival,” as its formula is delineated in the ways of growth, 
which “leads from the interior outward, from abstract formulation to physical 
embodiment,” and renewal, which “proceeds first in the reverse direction: 
through disembodiment, detachment, disenchantment, finally through the 
wholesale withdrawal of interest from the existing society. In that state, naked 
and alone, the spirit may rise to new illuminations and achieve a new center 
of growth” (pp. 112f). 

In the discussion of renewal, Mumford expresses a high moral idealism 
coupled with a deep sense of the tragic. He calls for a universalism that must 
devaluate nationalism as a new orientation of social practice, and for an ideal 
of love and sacrifice for the guidance of personal conduct. “What our 
civilization needs today, as a condition for increasing human maturity and for 
inner renewal, is the cultivation of an exquisite sensitivity and an incomparable 
tenderness” (p. 153). The discussion of Schweitzer is a classic in moral 
illustration. 

Certainly The Conduct of Life is Mumford’s work at its best. It is not a 
philosophic piece of the first rank, but it should be read widely as a profound 
and scholarly tract for the times that not only analyzes clearly the present 
dilemma of civilization but with a minimum of equivocation points the way out. 
A fine sense of balance pervades the work, an appreciation of the relative roles 
of reason, emotion, and volition. Above all, there is the clarion call to a 
return to faith in man and the acceptance of the responsibilities imposed by 


that faith: 


The new age will begin when a sufficient number of men and women in every land and 
culture take upon themselves the burden men once sought to transfer to an Emperor, a Messiah, 
a dictator, a single God-like man. That is the ultimate lesson of democracy: the burden cannot 
be shifted. But if each one of us, in his own full degree, accepts this desperate condition for 
survival, that which seemed a threat to man’s further development will be transformed into a 


dynamic opportunity (p. 120). Oressuen M4. Miedien 


University of Utah 
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CODICE XOLOTL. By Charles E. Dibble. Publicaciones del Instituto de 
Historia, Primera serie, No. 22. (166 pages, $6.00. Mexico: Published jn 
collaboration by the Universities of Utah and of Mexico, 1951.) 


The two tlacuilos who first drew the delicate lines of this history of the 
Valley of Mexico from the days of its first population by the wandering Chichi- 
meca through the flight of the fugitive prince Nezahualcoyotl from his native 
city of Texcoco perhaps two hundred years later, would look with approval 
on this careful study and photographic reproduction of their work. Dr. 
Dibble has thought their thoughts after them — four hundred years after them, 
in fact. He sets the date of this picture document as the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and therefore post-conquest. But it may be that the two 
original authors — or painters, to be more exact —could remember the days 
of the great king of Texcoco himself, who died in 1472, since it is possible 
that the Paris “original” may itself be a copy, and the lost true original may 
have been drawn at the time of the conquest, just late enough to have caught 
the influence of European drawing which changed the alternating planes 
of the pre-conquest style. 

In any case much that is known of the history of Texcoco and its environs 
comes from this document. Dr. Dibble makes it clear how closely Ixtlilxochitl 
followed it in 1608 in his Relaciones and his Historia Chichimeca, making due 
acknowledgment by name to the two tlacuilos. And as we follow the present 
careful analysis and comparison with other sources, we can see how detailed 
a record the old tlacuilos were capable of making. 

For instance, there is the genealogy. Dibble is able to conclude his work 
with an elaborate diagram showing the intricate family trees and relationships, 
both legitimate and illegitimate, of 185 persons. The value of this is incalcu- 
lable to those working in the history of this period, as the rulers of the 
various towns in the Valley of Mexico keep recurring in other records, with 
their journeys and alliances and wars and marriages, with a confusing intricacy 
that is here clarified. 

Prescott once remarked that the length of their names counted against the 
immortality of the Aztec heroes. With his knowledge of Nahuatl and the 
glyphs, Dr. Dibble is able, however, to give the exact names of most of the 
people shown in these pictures. One of the most interesting phases of this 
study is the way the picture writing can convey the phonetic value of a word. 
A simple example is the representation of the suffix -tlan— next to, at. The 
word for teeth is tlantli which in composition drops its suffix -tli and becomes 
tlan. Thus teeth are drawn not to represent teeth but to give the phonetic 
value of the place suffix. Another locative suffix is -pan meaning on, on top of. 
But pantli means flag, which in composition drops its own suffix -tli and be- 
comes pan. Thus a picture of a flag conveys the phonetic value of the suffix, 
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and the place name of Chilpan composed from words meaning shield and on 
becomes pictorially represented by a shield with a flag above it. Over and 
over again this codex uses such rebus-writing. 

The old tlacuilos were able to give conversations ranging all the way from 
a simple name glyph drawn between two speakers to indicate the subject— 
the coyote head of Nezahualcoyotl, for example, to show that the envoys who 
have come to see him are inquiring for him—to the long and elaborate 
statements of the sort we see on Sheet 7 when Tezozomoc, the ruler of 
Azcapotzalco, demands tribute of cotton and blankets from the king of the 
Acolhua, and the glyphs appear in succession: the copilli or Aztec crown; 
the arm coming out of water which is the glyph of the Acolhua; cotton; a 
blanket. Another conversation which Tezozomoc has on the same page 
starts off with an arrow through the name glyph of his enemy; his intentions 
are very clear. On Sheet VIII long series of conversations take place, like the 
one where Maxtla insists on his right to inherit the rule of the city which 
his brother was claiming. Ixtlilxochitl records Maxtla’s remarks, using this 
Codice clearly as his basis: 

What do you think —that it might not be a good thing to kill my brother? — since, as you 
well know, he was younger than I and according to the laws of my great grandfather Xolotl 


and of his ancestors, always the oldest is heir... . Besides how can it be tolerated that before 
my eyes he should dare to want to kill me with the connivance and direction of Chimalpopoca? 


Dibble’s study of the codex shows that Ixtlilxochitl’s source provided him 
with all the main words. The series of drawings includes a picture of a baby 
(“He was younger than I”), the dog-head glyph of Xolotl, and then in order 
a hand, a skull, and the smoking shield of Chimalpopoca. 

Since the Codice has this capacity for detailed narration, even to conversation, 
it is not surprising to find entertaining and exciting sequences of events. On 
Sheets II and III for example we have the events that pile up eventually 
to war: the giving of the Tepetlaoztoc area by Xolotl to Huetzin; the protest 
made by the Sefior of Tepetlaoztoc against paying tribute of rabbits and other 
game to Huetzin (a speech scroll, a rabbit with bound feet, and a line to 
Huetzin); the journey of the Sefior of Tepetlaoztoc to ask for the hand of the 
daughter of the king of Colhuacan; the weeping girl; the explanation of the 
father that he has already promised her to Huetzin; the war that the Sefior 
of Tepetlaoztoc then makes against Huetzin; and finally the end, where Huetzin 
gets everything — the tribute, the girl, and her dowry of irrigated land. The 
girl, however, shown finally with her husband and children, is no longer 
weeping. Evidently she got the man she wanted —though, it should be 
carefully noted, it is the reviewer and not the scholarly author, who leaps to 
this rash conclusion. 
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The longest and most dramatic story the Codice presents is, of course, that 
of Nezahualcoyotl, the famed poet-ruler of Texcoco. We follow him through 
his younger days during the war between Azcapotzalco and Texcoco. We watch 
the death of his brother—cut into small pieces artistically arranged; we 
watch the death of his father; we watch the boy hidden in a tree listening to 
the herald making his announcement of the conquest from the top of the 
already ruined and grass-grown pyramid of an earlier day; we watch the boy’s 
flight to the mountains pursued by the relentless enemy. There the codex 
breaks off, and the happy ending we have to learn from other sources. 

It is an unfortunate but inevitable aspect of this scholarly work that in 
spite of the human interest and even the excitement of the events which it 
pictures and explains, only specialists in the field will be likely to follow the 
detailed back and forth reading between commentary and glyph and between 
the two photographic copies of the Codice—one of the Paris version used by 
Ixtlilxochitl in 1608, and one of the less deteriorated copy made in the middle 
of the eighteenth century by Antonio de Leén y Gama. The reading demands 
patience and concentration — though not as much as that demanded of the 
tlacuilos and of Dibble in their work! Appropriately, the work appears in 
Spanish, the one language which all the specialists in this field can read. 
Among them Dr. Dibble is recognized as the main authority on the Texcoco 
group of codices—a position secured firmly by his series of studies, including 
the earlier publication on the Codice en Cruz and the present distinguished 
and massive work. 

A pleasant and appropriate aspect of this publication is that the beautiful 
volume with its folded plates comes out under the combined auspices of the 
University of Utah and the Universidad Nacional de México. As don Rafael 
Garcia Granados, director of the Instituto de Historia of the Universidad 
Nacional de México, points out in his graceful introduction, Dr. Dibble himself 
has this combined relationship as a son of the Universidad Nacional de México, 
where he took both his master’s and his doctor’s degrees, and as a member of 
the faculty of the University of Utah, whose research fund made possible 
much of the travel and research that went into this work. 

The whole work represents profoundly the international community of 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that this international encouragement both of 
research and publication may point the way to further cooperative ventures 
of the same kind. Nezahualcoyotl, who rewarded the scholars and artists who 
brought their work to his great convocations in Texcoco every eighty days, 
might well hand out from the shadows of Mictlan, the land of the dead, a few 
blankets and precious chalchihuitl stones both to Dr. Dibble and to those 
at the University of Utah and the Universidad Nacional de México who made 


the publication possible. 
FRANCES GILLMOR 
University of Arizona 
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FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by UNESCO with an Introduction 
by Julian Huxley. (270 pages, $3.75. New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: Wingate, 1951.) 


In addition to the introductory essay by Julian Huxley, Freedom and Culture 
consists of six essays: “Culture — A Human Right” by German Arciniegas 
of Colombia; “The Right to Education in the Modern World” by Jean Piaget 
of Switzerland; “Freedom of Information” by Lyman Bryson of the United 
States of America; “The Rights of the Creative Artist” by Maurice Bedel of 
France; “Freedom in Literary and Artistic Creation” by Rex Warner of England; 
and “Freedom of Science” by Bart Bok of the United States of America. The 
point of departure is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights made in 
Paris in 1948 by the General Assembly of the United Nations. As Huxley 
recognizes in his prefatory remarks, the Declaration is not a statement of 
existent circumstances but an expression of faith, “a proclamation of what 
the signatories believe ought to happen, subject to various inevitable exceptions, 
in the world’s present stage of development.” In other words, it is a symbol 
of intent pregnant with implications of conflict and expressive of a courageous 
willingness to grapple with the protean character of truth. 

It is in this spirit that each of the essayists, displaying his own experience, 
his own personality, and his own preoccupation, undertakes his assignment 
in the world forum for academic and artistic endeavor. To Jean Piaget a funda- 
mental problem of education is the conflict between man’s fleeting apprehension 
of truth and his natural impulse to cling to tradition, leaving the teacher 
in constant discord with the social stasis. —To Lyman Bryson access to ideas 
is limited by the contrary levels at which they are apprehended in different 
parts of the world, establishing themselves only in opposition to obstinate 
national arrogance. To Maurice Bedel protection of the artist and especially 
of the integrity of his expression is jeopardized by undisciplined reproduction. 
To Rex Warner artistic freedom is threatened by the very enthusiasm of those 
political forces which demand assent as the price of freedom. To Bart Bok 
science is endangered by the dual forces of enlistment and organization on the 
one hand and of imposition of secrecy on the other. 

By position in the book and by the broad scope of his subject, but chiefly 
because of the excellence of his performance, German Arciniegas deserves 
more than passing attention. His problem was to assess the nature of culture 
generally and of the cultural impasse particularly. He does his job well. There 
is insight and warm sensitiveness in his essay. He sees human friction as an 
eternal opposition between man’s stimulating need for expression and _ his 
enervating desire for recognition, the ambiguous burden of pride. For both 
extremes there are scathing words. To those hungry for power, he shouts 
in Miltonic rhetoric: “Whoever prohibits books, or burns them, or prevents 
them being written, does so because he has no argument to set against the 
arguments of others, nor the knowledge necessary to refute them, nor the 
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courage to confront his own ideas with strange and unfamiliar ones, nor the 
noble humility required to receive the best other people have to show.” 
The irresponsible intellectual, on the other side, “rejoicing in his privileges . . 
shows himself indifferent to the decay of liberties which for him have ceased 
to be of fundamental importance.” “These two sorts of men,” he adds in 
a stinging understatement, “have not, in fact, been friends.” 

Thus, [he summarizes] it is a question of two niggardly lives running parallel: of two lives 
which, coming into contact, have turned the history of our times into a life story of animosity. 
These two men, the cultured and the uncultured, belonging to opposite sides of the medal, are 
both equally limited. As representatives of human values, they are diminished beings. Neither 
can understand life in its historical purposefulness. The one below does not see that by casting 
mud at ideals which are above the present level of his understanding he is militating against 
his own potential development, against something towards which he ought naturally to be 
drawn, were he not led astray by the bitterness engendered by his frustrated existence. While 
the one above, in his turn, forgets the humble sources which form the root of culture— 
of his own culture. 

The gist of the problem to Arciniegas is therefore morality, but at the same 
time he sees the heightening of tensions in our time as the result of the shrink- 
age of the globe on which we live through the application of instantaneous 
communication to all quarters: “In this way, civilisation goes shooting along 
at top speed, thereby marking yet again the difference between itself and 
culture.” Such tension indeed is built up between indigenous cultures and the 
allurements of eclecticism through rapid and graphic communication that as 
never before the whole dignity of man is at stake, and with it of course 
his liberties and ultimately his very culture. “To respect man, born thus to 
struggle and to be free in order to achieve his culture, is the elementary 
duty of a political leader, a philosopher, a poet or a factory manager.” 

It may be regretted that the high tone set by Arciniegas is not sustained 
throughout the book. On the contrary, an ill-suiting petulance of tone in 
more than one of the ensuing essays seems anticlimactic. No doubt the assign- 
ments were not of comparable status. Perhaps the book was poorly planned 
and hastily executed. In any event, there is an absence of a real clash of 
opinion in which issues are actively engaged and industriously unsnarled. That 
is rather strange, too, and undoubtedly totally unpremeditated in a book where 
it is asserted that “he who accepts dialectical argument as the means of 
investigating truth,” quoting Arciniegas again, “must respect the freedom of 
such as are not afraid to formulate the antithetical side.” Just as a case in 
point, and not because Rex Warner is thereby any less respectable, how can 
he have the temerity to say that “politics” have no more than “an accidental 
importance for writers and artists” unless he has a peculiarly local conception 
of politics? Perhaps the book would have been more discriminating if at least 
two voices had been heard on each of the subjects. Let UNESCO step boldly; 


it carries the hopes of many people. 
Henry Pettit 
The University of Colorado 
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WHERE THE COMPASS SPINS. By Radcliffe Squires. ($2.25. New York: 
Twayne Publishers, 1951.) 


It is the fashion of reviewers nowadays to thump pessimism. The thesis seems 
to be that the world needs hope and that if the poet draws it dark he has 
somehow failed as a man, that he is one of the “waiting-for-the-end-boys.” 
On the other hand, if he does seem to offer a message of hope, he is immediately 
thrust aside as silly. 

I don’t think it is possible to ask too often, exactly what it is we do want 
from a poet. And I think I know my own answer: I want him to make a 
world that I can enter with emotional conviction. He makes that world by 
evolving a principle of selection. I don’t care what the principle of selection 
is, so long as he presents that world with enough emotive force so that I 
seem to deepen within myself as I enter it. 

Those are simple facts, but they are often obscured by the peculiar disease 
that besets contemporary American poetry. The name of that disease is “com- 
petence.” The source of infection is the universities and the little magazines. 
The symptoms are: a highly skilled turn of phrase that may well be called 
“the new triteness,” a precise metrical containment of the phrase, and a 
laborious structure of secondary meanings. All of these might be marks of merit 
in another poem, but when they occur in the work of a simply “competent” 
poet they are always haunted by that peculiar deadness that results from a 
lack of urgency. The poems become not poems but academic set pieces. It is 
certainly one of the problems of criticism today to distinguish between these 
academic exercises (which the sharpening of certain kinds of critical perception 
has itself produced) and the poem which speaks out of an inner urgency. 
As I recall one reviewer saying, “The poems too often sound as if they were 
written to be analyzed by Brooks and Warren.” 

Light and dark, pessimism or optimism, negativism or assertion have very 
little to do with that distinction. The poem exists as its own assertion and 
is not to be judged on a scale of moral values. For the poem is its own morality. 
However dark it may seem, however frustrated, the very act of writing the 
poem is an assertion of value, is its own assertion of value. Its inevitable value 
statement is that writing the poem is a better way of living than not writing 
a poem. But the poem must come out of living, not out of the need of 
publication for academic preferment. 

Out of the many manuscripts that have crosséd my desk as editor of the 
Twayne Library of Modern Poetry, Radcliffe Squires’ Where the Compass Spins 
was certainly one of the most self-evidently living. The assertion is from life. 
It is true that the poems are poems of frustration, the diary of something 
lessening in the world. But the poetic faith with which that lessening is recorded 
is itself an answer to the lessening. A good poem puts something in the place 
of defeat and immediately the defeat becomes not something overwhelming 
but something recognized and put in its place, a thing survived in the knowing 
and capture. 
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And the world is made real; I am made to enter it. I can feel not only what 

is felt but the validity of what is felt. 

Angels, angels, what do you say by unsaying? 

In the blanched suspense of praying 

I feel you like a radium gnaw away 

The rich gossiping parts of me. 
And from the same poem (“The Choir of Angels”) this instruction of the mind 
and eye at once: 

I stared at the face of the man who was good 

And the careful face of the man who was bad 

And the curling face of a wise man disguised 

As comedy. 
This is very simple language. There are no adjectives serving as verbs, no verbs 
serving as adjectives, no elaborately strained conceits of any sort. But I think 
I find in such a passage the genius of the unimprovable, a statement simply 
and powerfully equal to its own penetration, a poem built of things released 
rather than of things named. I am excited to pleasure and recognition, for 
instance, by the inviolable rightness of so simple a word as “careful,” and again 
by “curling.” I don’t know whether those lines came easily or laboriously to 
Squires, but they give me the whole illusion of having sprung alive at once. 
As Yeats wrote: 


A line may take us hours maybe 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought 

Our stitching and unstitching has been naught. 
I have the feeling in these lines that a moment’s thought has emerged, but a 
thought crystallized in the moment. Behind that crystallizing arrival is the life 
of the poet, his seeing and waiting to be. I think that only when that happens 
is an entrance made possible into the world the poet creates. 

I do not speak as Squires’ publisher but as a reader, gratefully his for the 
depth of pleasure the poems release to me, when I venture the guess that many 
of these poems must endure as long as English poems are read. The five poems 
called “American Monologues” are my favorites. I cannot imagine how they 
could be better done. They are natural anthology pieces in the best sense of 
the word. And I have an especial weakness for “Prince Edward Island,” as 
fine an example as I know of the massiveness of observation combined with 
delicacy of rhythm that characterizes Squires’ best style. I don’t think anyone 
today is writing anything better than the concluding lines of this poem: 

This much seems logically true. 

Still I remember once at sea 

The guffaw of ice stampeded 

Into ice, the soprano of wind 

And the shuddering world of caverns 
And flying plains. And when it 
Seemed that this was death itself, 

I beheld in a whorling meadow, 
Couched amid foam-flowers, a white 
Seal, his eyes quietly mine. 

Such a passage, I think, is the mark of a poet who has found his own 
way of seeing and saying. The stanza records a simple observation. No moral 
is drawn; only the observation itself. Yet in the felicity of the observation and 
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the rhythm of its presentation, the lines generate a symbolic equivalent of 
meaning more powerfully than any statement of meaning could possibly be. 
I think this is the essence of poetry, and that when time has had a chance 
to sift the chaff from the cliques, Radcliffe Squires will come to be recognized 
as one of the most valid singers of life now at work among us. 


; OHN CIARDI 
Harvard University J 


WEST FROM FORT BRIDGER. THE PIONEERING OF THE IMMI- 
GRANT TRAILS ACROSS UTAH, 1846-1850. Original Diaries and 
Journals Edited and with Introductions by J. Roderic Korns. Utah Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIX. (xx+297 pages, $4.50, maps, illus. Salt Lake City: 
Utah Historical Society, 1951.) 


Much significant work in western Americana has been done by nonprofessional 
historians who focus interest and intensive investigation upon a limited area, 
geographically and historically, and develop it into a special field of authority. 
A Utah businessman, J. Roderic Korns, put almost two decades of painstaking 
research into making the present volume an authoritative study of immigrant 
trails across Utah from 1846 to 1850. 

The most important contribution of the volume emerges as the story of 
that sector of the Hastings Cut-Off between Fort Bridger and the Great Salt 
Lake. For the first time the routes of all immigrant trains between these two 
points during the summer months of 1846 have been identified and charted. 
Sections of four important journals which describe travel over the new route 
southwestward to California have been compared and then collated with other 
available records of the 1840’s and with the Map of the Emigrant Road, pub- 
lished early in 1849 by T. H. Jefferson as a result of his journey to California 
in 1846 by this route. At all points, textual and graphic materials have been 
verified by direct field research in the minutiae of topography. In a general 
introduction the editor has estimated modestly the value of his findings and 
indicated their limitations. Special introductions for each document, extended 
footnote annotations, numerous illustrations and maps accompanying the text, 
and inclusion, in a back pocket, of a copy of appropriate sections of the rare 
Jefferson Map and a modern map of the same area, serve to draw the separate 
strands into a vivid narrative. 

Against the background of two well-known diaries, those of east-bound 
James Clyman and west-bound Edwin Bryant, Mr. Korns has presented for 
the first time in English, or direct from the manuscript, excerpts from the diary 
of a young Swiss immigrant, Heinrich Lienhard, and entries dealing with the 
Utah crossing from a recently discovered and published journal by James Frazier 
Reed of the Donner party. Since Lienhard traveled part of the time in com- 
pany with the mysterious Jefferson, just behind the Harlan-Young party which 
pioneered the Cut-Off with wagons and just ahead of the Donner train, his 
account throws new light on the tragic Donner story, supplements the observa- 
tions of Jefferson in the brief Accompaniment to his Map, and alters signifi- 
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cantly previous estimates of Lansford Hastings’ role in the Donner tragedy, 
Mr. Korns presents evidence that the tragic misadventures on the Cut-Of 
resulted in part from a miscarriage of the young promoter’s intentions and 
advice to immigrant trains. 

As a supplement to his central treatment of the Hastings Cut-Off, Mr. 
Korns has added special studies of the Golden Pass Road and the Salt Lake 
Cut-Off, later trails which attempted to avoid some of the rugged terrain and 
desert hazards of the earlier route. A prefatory biographical sketch of Korns 
by Dale L. Morgan, who assisted him in his research and prepared the material 
for publication after Korns’ death in 1949, confirms the impression left by 
the volume itself of an editor endowed with a special feeling for topography 


and high regard for historical integrity. —— 


University of Wyoming 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ARTS. By Morris Weitz. (239 pages, $4.00. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950.) 


A less ambitious and less comprehensive title would better suit this restricted 
essay, the book being mainly a well-handled, intelligent, and cogent discussion 
of the “form-content” problem of aesthetics. Mr. Weitz, who gained favorable 
notice by an adaptation of his doctoral thesis for the Schilpp volume on Bertrand 
Russell, declares in his opening sentence his intention to follow in the Russell 
tradition: ‘This is an essay in aesthetic inquiry in which certain very definite 
problems are dealt with in an attempt to offer some solutions of them.” Russell 


and others of the important “analytic” school have long argued that philoso- 
phers should entirely forswear the great synthesizing projects to come closely 


to grips with piecemeal problems. “Analytic” writings on epistemological and 
ethical matters have proliferated in the last few decades, but only recently have 
problems in aesthetics come in for much of this sort of treatment, perhaps 
largely because the most prominent leaders of the group have been men strongly 
oriented toward mathematics and the physical sciences rather than the humani- 
ties. It may be doubted whether this school is as altogether distinctive as it 
likes to consider itself, but this is of small moment so long as it continues to 
do work of the general quality of Mr. Weitz’. 

Very briefly, the burden of the book’s argument is that the form-content 
distinction, in any of the several usual ways it is drawn, is untenable and 
seriously misleading in various of its implications for aesthetic theory. In place 
of the supposition that a work of art consists in a representational, ideational 
content plus a formal structure, this author insists that all of whatever elements 
may be discriminated in music, literature, the dance, and the plastic arts have 
meaning in the sense of serving as signs of something beyond themselves. The 
work of art when successful is to be thought of as an organically expressive 
whole and not as the miraculous merger of radically incongruous parts, the 
what and the how. 

However much one is pleased with this organic treatment of the arts, he is 
likely to be puzzled and disturbed by some of Weitz’ distinctions and conclu- 
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sions. After showing that the whole position of Formalism, with its insistence 
that only the formal aspects of a work of art (e.g. in a painting, the lines, 
masses, and colors) are productive of the truly aesthetic experience, is based 
on a fundamentally untenable differentiation between form and content, the 
author unaccountably decides to classify his own theory as an “expanded for- 
malist theory.” And on the semantic level, Weitz for some reason wants to say 
that such an iconic sign as a map is unassertive but that the act of kneeling 
in prayer includes the “assertion or claim that there is a God Who is worthy 
of human respect”; whereas I should suppose it clear that in most sign contexts 
both the map and the act of kneeling would be produced and interpreted as 
assertions. Again, it is surprising to find one so influenced by the New Criticism, 
with all its emphasis upon metaphor, announcing with an air of discovery that 
such a sign as the dove symbolizing the Holy Ghost is to a degree iconic, both 
sign and signified presumably being characterized by gentleness. Then occa- 
sionally there is a statement about one or another of the arts which is either 
false or in need of further explanation; for example, of the drama we read that 
there has been “no experimentalism with non-Aristotelian modes. ...” On 
the very difficult question of the place of belief in appreciation, the conclusion 
is one I completely fail to understand: “In appreciation we cannot help but 
believe or disbelieve; but, if we desire to distinguish between our attitudes 
toward science and art, we ought not to allow our cognitive attitude to enter 
into appreciation.” 

But a more fundamental kind of objection can be made to the book as a 
whole, an objection which brings us back to the first sentence of this review: 
the author has unfortunately vacillated between a desire to keep the book on 
the level of piecemeal analysis and an ambition to make of it (as, for instance, 
the title and the inclusion of chapters on the several arts suggest) a reasonably 
complete aesthetic. It is so far short of the latter ideal as to be scarcely usable 
as a textbook for any usual course, and yet it is too far in this direction to be 
comfortably read as what it perhaps started out to be. 

These objections, if they are well founded, while they mitigate do not by 
any means obliterate the decided merit of the work. Compared with the many 
muddy volumes of dull inspiration that clutter up the field, Philosophy of the 
Arts stands out as a clean and well lighted achievement. 


AMES L. JARRETT 
Columbia University J L. JARR 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1950. Edited by Alan S. Downer. (236 
pages, $3.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951.) 


The English Institute, founded in 1939, devotes its annual conferences at 
Columbia University to “general issues of criticism rather than pure research.” 
The eight essays in this volume representing the 1950 meetings are drawn from 
a larger series of papers contributed to symposia on the assumptions of criticism, 
the approach to medieval literature, and William Blake. A fourth symposium, 
on principles for the editing of texts, is unrepresented. To the general reader 
the collection as a whole may well appear less inviting than some of its 
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distinguished predecessors. To the academic specialist individual contributions 
will presumably be of quite disparate and in some instances controversial value. 
To the student of criticism these essays will be often stimulating in themselves 
and as a group memorable for the variety, richness, and interest of their 
relations. 

These relations are more numerous and complex than a glance at the table 
of contents might suggest. “Historical Criticism,” by D. W. Robertson, Jr., by 
virtue of its concern with medieval literature is linked with Mary Marshall’s 
paper on the aesthetic values of the liturgical drama and with the Chaucer 
studies by E. T. Donaldson and Sanford Meech. A second paper on criticism, 
Edward Hubler’s “The Sunken Aesthete,” draws for illustration upon Shake- 
speare scholarship and to this extent parallels Professor Marshall’s apologia for 
the earlier drama. Of the three Blake studies, David Erdman’s historical ap- 
proach offers interesting comparisons and contrasts with Robertson’s methods, 
Josephine Miles’ paper in its linguistic and statistical elements may be paired 
with Meech’s account of the figurative contrasts in Troilus and Criseyde and 
with Donaldson’s study of the idiom of The Miller’s Tale, and Northrop Frye’s 
handling of Blake’s archetypes re-opens from a more philosophical point of view 
basic problems of criticism touched upon in the essays of Robertson and Hubler. 

Further affinities and repulsions and something of the character of the 
individual essays themselves may be indicated by a more extended but still 
necessarily too brief survey. To Robertson, “historical criticism” means seeing 
the literary work in its total cultural-intellectual environment and dealing with 
it in the light of the ideas of its own time. For medieval literature — examined 
in instances ranging from The Wanderer to the prologue to The Legend of 
Good Women — it means the search for the work’s sententia or nucleus of 
wisdom by the methods of medieval Scriptural interpretation. And it is a 
virtue of historical criticism that it offers us this “food of wisdom” as well as 
more transient aesthetic satisfactions. Immediately following, in a lively essay 
which has a good deal of fun with E. E. Stoll (among others) as a type of the 
“sunken aesthete,” Robertson’s fellow Princetonian, Edward Hubler, holds 
that criticism—and even “scientific” literary scholarship entails criticism— 
requires aesthetic perception, a concern with the whole work of art qua art. 
While saying “Amen” to this, one might, in view of the criticism of the last 
two decades, feel some astonishment that it should need to be said at all, were 
it not for such juxtapositions as appear in these Essays. 

The first two medieval studies following are, though workmanlike, less 
exhilarating. Sanford Meech’s “Figurative Contrasts in Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde” finds that the English poet has greatly developed the contrasts and 
thus the ironies of the Filostrato, with the result that Chaucer’s poem ap- 
proaches classical tragedy more nearly than Boccaccio’s. In “Aesthetic Values 
of the Liturgical Drama,” Mary H. Marshall defends the type for its implicit 
rather than explicit teaching and its symbolic formalized presentation. The 
third paper in the group, E. T. Donaldson’s “Idiom of Popular Poetry in The 
Miller’s Tale,” through evaluating Chaucer’s borrowings from the conventional 
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vocabulary of popular poetry, heightens in what seems to me a significant and 
satisfying way one’s appreciation of the comedy of “hende Nicholas” and “joly 
Absolon.” 

Of the three papers on Blake that conclude the collection, “The Language 
of William Blake” by Josephine Miles, like Donaldson’s study of The Miller’s 
Tale, examines poetry in its historical linguistic context, though this time more 
with an eye to establishing Blake’s position in poetic tradition than to exhibit- 
ing a specific artistic effect. As is true also of several others of these essays, 
Miss Miles’ contribution is a part of a larger study and deserves to be read 
in its context. David Erdman’s “Blake; the Historical Approach” assails with 
some reason the criticism which, while attempting to explain Blake’s meanings, 
ignores available historical evidence. His historical approach is more a matter 
of discrete, specific data than Robertson’s reconstruction of a total cultural 
milieu, and Northrop Frye’s willingness to look at Blake’s thought in the light 
of dynamic psychology flies in the face of Robertson’s injunction that we must 
see the past in terms of its own ideas. Although any evaluation of Frye’s attempt 
(in “Blake’s Treatment of the Archetype”) to establish the order and mean- 
ing of Blake’s symbolism is a task for the specialist, this attempt is at the least 
both suggestive and striking, and Frye’s challenging question, apropos Blake’s 
theory of art, whether literature and criticism have a “total structure” and 
“make sense” is one of the high—and unsettling—moments of the book. 

The great virtue of the volume from a critical point of view is the fact that 
it admirably exemplifies in the effort to cast light upon specific artistic data 
the varying theoretical positions taken. It can, for example, be read with profit 
as a means of illuminating the consequences of many of the attitudes examined 
in general terms in such a work as Warren and Wellek’s Theory of Literature. 
Does it demonstrate that some one of these attitudes is the key to literary 
study? I am afraid not. The morals to be drawn from this cross-section of 
practicing contemporary academic criticism are unlikely to seem startlingly new. 
They seem to me to be these: first, that the essence of rewarding criticism 
is less its indubitable rightness than the insight it offers and the interest it 
evokes; second, that though it is essential (as Hubler says) to look at the work 
of art as a whole and as art, the critic neglects any other relevant consideration— 
historical setting, linguistic context, the “spirit of the age’—only at his peril. 
There is no guaranteed formula. Of the critic as of the author it is true, as 
Henry James said long ago, “the deepest quality of a work of art will always 
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University of Utah 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: FOLKLORIST. By Stella Brewer Brookes. 
(xv-+182 pages, $4.00. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1950.) 


Where did Joel Chandler Harris get the materials for his ten Uncle Remus 
books and how did he develop them? Mrs. Stella Brewer Brookes first provides 
a summary of the influences that directed Harris to the lore of the plantation 
Negro: his employment on Mr. J. A. Turner’s plantation “Turnwold,” in 
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Putnam County, Georgia, as a printer for his employer’s rural newspaper, The 
Countryman; his reading of The Vicar of Wakefield; his association with Mink 
and other Negro slaves on the plantation; the example of Irwin Russell in the 
use of Negro life and dialect in literature; and an article by William Owens— 
which Mrs. Brookes reprints—on “Folk-lore of Southern Negroes,” in the 
December, 1877, Lippincott’s Magazine. When The Atlanta Constitution asked 
Harris to conduct its column of Negro character anecdotes, in 1878, he was 
ready. Two years later, when a representative of D. Appleton and Company 
asked for a book manuscript, Harris collected the now famous Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings. This and the other Uncle Remus books are described 
and analyzed by Mrs. Brookes. For additional biographical detail concerning 
Harris she refers the reader to The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris 
(1918) by his devoted daughter-in-law. 

The chief purpose of Mrs. Brookes was to point out the types of folklore 
used by Harris. This she does in chapters entitled “Trickster Tales,” “The 
Other ‘Creeturs,’” “Myths,” “The Supernatural Witch, Ghost, and Devil 
Tales,” “Proverbs and Folk-say,” “Dialect,” and “Songs.” Without minimizing 
the artistry of Harris in putting his folk materials into popular, readable form, 
Mrs. Brookes amply demonstrates that Harris is significant primarily as a faith- 
ful observer and recorder of a now-vanished folk culture. His craftsmanship 
was marvelous; his materials full of humor, imagination, homely wisdom, and 
vivid speech, were ready at hand. The union of folklore and literary artistry 
resulted in the creation of one of the most popular of American fictional 
characters and a series of American literary masterworks. 

This scholarly book is in itself a noteworthy example of cooperative accom- 
plishment. Written by a Southern Negro, published by a Southern University 
press, dealing with a Southern white writer whose success was based on Negro 
folklore, it will be read with pleasure by Americans everywhere who believe 
that our cultural heritage has been enriched by the contributions of both black 
and white, North and South, folk and learned. The author, long a professor of 
English at Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia, developed this study as a Ph.D. 
thesis under the direction of Professor Harold Thompson, of Cornell University. 


fii LeEveETTE J. Davidson 
University of Denver J 


WHITTIER ON WRITERS AND WRITING. By Edwin Harrison Cady and 
Harry Hayden Clark. (219 pages. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1950.) 


Worn volumes of Whittier’s poetry with quaintly inscribed, padded leather 
covers, have been handed down to us from our fathers and now often find 
patronizing, precarious places among smarter, newer volumes on our library 
shelves. In an era of meticulously unsentimental relativism the absolutes of 
Whittier are likely to seem somewhat archaic. The occasions for which he wrote 
much of his verse are forgotten or their issues settled; the non-intellectual and 
sometimes sentimental qualities of his verse are largely out of harmony with 
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present tendencies. Particularly is his popular, moralistic literary criticism 
likely to seem unreliable to present-day self-conscious critics. What justification, 
then, can one offer for Whittier on Writers and Writing, obviously a book of 
his critical writings? 

In offering to the general reader more than seventy of Whittier’s uncollected 
essays and reviews, the editors of this work are aware that not even the most 
lyric nineteenth-century admirers of Whittier suggested that he was a major 
literary critic; to suggest such a position would be to invite ridicule. But they 
offer what seem valid reasons why this work might well be perused by general 
readers who are interested in American intellectual history. 

In the first place, they reason that merely by way of conserving our cultural 
resources, the whole canon of the writings of every major American author 
should be made generally available. Today the best scholars and editors of 
American literature usually accept Whittier as a major interpreter of at least 
three aspects of nineteenth century America—the New England rural scene, 
the Quaker way of life, and the fiery forces of abolitionism. 

In these writings, also, is to be traced the genetic development of Whittier’s 
mind. Through more than thirty years of self-education as a reader, critic, 
and reviewer he formed his ideas. Amplification of these ideas, central to his 
poetry, is reflected in these forgotten essays. 


As a man of the people to whom the people eventually gave their cordial confidence, he was 
producing material rich in meaning for the historian of American taste. His biases remembered, 
his opinions are usually significant testimony to the reception, vogue, and general reputation of 
other writers. His change of tone over the years from strenuosity to a mellow and nostalgic 
personalism reveals much about the age which canonized him. 

Whittier’s moral criterion of literature led him to throw his gift copy of 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass into his fireplace; it also caused him to approve 
such otherwise third-rate work as that of the Carey sisters, Grace Greenwood, 
and Frances Willard. Fascinated as he was by the poetic sublimity of Byron 
and Shelley, he felt a strong ambivalence toward them because of the im- 
morality of their lives as well as their verse. Once he exclaimed, “Shelley- 
Shelley-Shelley. ‘Why, this is abominable. Who in the name of conscience 
wishes to hear so much about Shelley? . . . mere genius shall never take pre- 
cedence over virtue, in our estimation.” Oddly rationalizing for the Burns who 
had awakened his first poetic sensibilities, Whittier wrote: “He erred—deeply 
erred—but his wanderings have the strongest palliation which vice can offer— 
the blight of disappointment acting on the exquisite sensibility of genius... . 
He yielded to intemperance, but not an easy or a willing victim.” 

Several selections in this book reveal an interesting irony—that Whittier, 
intensely pacifist, frail and semi-invalid for years at a time, should be thrilled 
by stories of conflict and violence. Scott’s “glowing narratives” and Cooper’s 
sea tales with “breathing and wild realties” gave him rare joy. But he was 
the first to see and frankly criticize Cooper’s romanticized interpretation of 
Indian character and his wooden lack of insight into women: 

We dislike Cooper’s notions of the Indian character. . . the principal characters of the story 


were never allowed to do anything, or say anything, like the living and authentic world; but in 
this age of plain facts and nature it is not to be tolerated . . . and then his tales of Indian 
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sagacity, are altogether beyond the bounds of human probability . . . nor do we think Cooper 
happy in his females . . . they seem altogether a burthensome appendage to his narrative. We 
suspect that his disposition and talents are but ill calculated to give interest to the gentler and 
more delicate departments of romance. 

To Whittier, Lowell is ‘one of the strongest and manliest of our writers— 
a republican poet who dares to speak brave words for unpopular truth, and 
refuses to submit to the inquisitorial expurgation of book-selling caterers to 
prejudice and oppression.” Longfellow is “one of the sweetest poets of our 
time . . . whose art attains the graceful ease and chaste simplicity of nature... 
all whose ears have been tortured by Browning’s burlesque of rhythm, should 
resort at once to the. . . melodies of Longfellow.” 

Here is to be seen proof that Whittier, even in the decade before Emerson’s 
great literary declaration of independence, was one of the most outspoken 
encouragers in America of a national literature. “The materials are rapidly ac- 
cumulating for the establishment of a national literature. Already our first 
writers have in a good degree thrown off the fetters of servile imitation; and 
are beginning to think and act for themselves.” 

Whittier tends to be excessive in praise of such poets as Milton and Emerson, 
whom he admires, and he is ingenious in condoning the free thinking of a 
Jefferson whom he cannot help but revere. His distortion of Paine, however, 
represents the low water mark of his subjective prejudice. Perhaps the best 
selection, and surely the most surprising, is “The Nervous Man,” in which 
under a slight Knickerbocker anonymity he satirizes himself delightfully. 

All in all, this is a book for which I expect to have considerable use, for 
it gives good insight into the mind of Whittier and the world he lived in. 


; . GOLDEN TAYLOR 
Brigham Young University J 


THE MELVILLE LOG. By Jay Leyda. (Two vols., xxxiv-+899 pages, $12.00. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951.) 


The Melville Log had been for some years eagerly awaited by serious students 
of Melville. Although he had, besides editing a volume of Melville’s stories, 
published only a few short articles on Melville, the inspired research of Jay 
Leyda on Melville’s life had become known. There were those who had 
realized that he was probably the most adroit literary detective at work in 
America today, and here at last is the complete fruitage of his investigations. 
The Log is entirely different in method and content from all other books on 
Melville, and indeed quite different from all books on other American writers, 
although, as Leyda tells us, a similar book had been made about Musorgsky. 

The major bulk of the book is not written by Leyda at all, but by what he 
calls “a huge staff . . . the hundreds of Melville’s contemporaries, known and 
unknown,” and consists of primary materials for the biography which each 
reader is invited to write for himself. Leyda has written a ten-page absorbing 
introduction about the obstacles encountered in his studies; eleven pages of 
valuable “Biographical Notes on Melville’s Associates”; and a stimulating 
epilogue, “The Endless Quest.” As a sort of preface for each of the nine 
units into which he has divided Melville’s life, he has provided an exceedingly 
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meaty one-page summation of the main events of the years covered in that 
unit. Leyda himself steps into the text proper only in the pithiest of guide 
notes and corrections, always in scrupulous brackets. 

The variety and copiousness of the primary materials offered testify to the 
persistence and above all to the ingenuity with which Leyda has sought to 
ferret out every scrap of information about Melville, to follow every clue. 
Letters by Melville’s numerous relatives, particularly the Melvilles, the Ganse- 
voorts, and the Shaws; letters by Herman himself; letters from and to his 
associates, including the Duyckincks and the Hawthornes; letters to and from 
Melville’s publishers; journals and diaries of many of these people; reviews of 
his books in magazines and especially in newspapers; crew lists and logs of 
the vessels on which he sailed and even logs of vessels which spoke of the 
vessels on which he sailed; relevant newspaper items such as announcements 
of departures of ships; and such fugitive items as Melville’s passport—pertinent 
passages from all these are arranged day by day so as to give a lucid chrono- 
logical panorama of his career. Finally excerpts from Melville’s own journals 
and books are so inserted as to contribute to the filling out of the “log.” Indeed, 
the only possible objection that could be raised to the book is that, for the 
scholar, these quotations from Melville’s own books, now readily available, 
are unnecessarily extensive. Yet it: must be admitted that, even here, Leyda’s 
keen eye has found many an item the biographical significance of which had 
been previously overlooked. 

The book is thus a combination of two things—a complete compendium 
or “pool” of all the facts about Melville’s life which have been hitherto 
collected by scholars, and a giving to the public for the first time of an 
immense number of facts about Melville discovered by Leyda himself, often 
in little-known manuscript collections and rare files of periodicals. 

Among Leyda’s own discoveries (for which in the Log he claims no special 
recognition) two may be mentioned. The items he found in The Albany 
Microscope in the spring of 1838 concerning the Philo Logos debating society, 
of which Melville was president, reveal Melville’s capacity for leadership and 
also for arousing opposition. Melville’s letters about the society are his first 
known publications. Again the pages in the Log for the months from November, 
1842, to May, 1843, throw some new light on Melville’s voyage in his third 
whaler, the Charles and Henry, on which may well be based many aspects 
of Moby-Dick. Leyda first surmised the identity of this vessel, and was later 
proved correct by Wilson Heflin. 

With the Log at hand, in spite of the deep obscurity in which Melville 
remained so long, and in spite of the many bonfires of letters and manuscripts 
which Leyda chats about with a truly Melvillian wry humor in his introduction, 
we possess a body of authentic information far more complete than it had been 
believed it would be possible to amass, as complete as we have about any 
American author; yet it is only a scholar with Leyda’s diligence and ratiocina- 
tive gifts who can fully realize what has not yet been done and is so ready 
to enumerate, as he does in his “Endless Quest” epilogue, leads he did not 
follow to the end. 
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Of inestimable value to the reader of Melville, the Log has other values. 
It is full of sidelights on the life of the times—the habits of letter writers, 
of reviewers, of travelers, and above all it is a lesson in the methods and 
possibilities of research. It is at once a new kind of biography and a demonstra- 
tion that the true scholar will never admit the impossibility of extending the 
knowledge of historical and biographical facts. 


boos ; HuGcu W. HETHERINGTON 
University of Wyoming 


DAVID STARR JORDAN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WRITINGS 1871- 
1931. Compiled by Alice N. Hays. Stanford University Publications Uni- 
versity Series, Library Studies vol. I. (xiiit+-195 pages, paper $4.00. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1952.) 


First in a new series of “Library Studies” in the Stanford University Publications 
University Series, this bibliography was compiled by Alice N. Hays, for many 
years Chief Reference Librarian and, since her retirement, Associate Librarian 
and Honorary Curator of Stanfordiana at Stanford University. The arrange- 
ment of the bibliography by subject shows the diversity of Dr. Jordan’s interests; 
consequently, there are sections on education, international relations, science 
and generalia, which cover poetry, philosophy, humor, and children’s books, 
bound together with a comprehensive title index. This comprises Part I of 
the bibliography. Part II is a bibliography of Dr. Jordan’s writings on Ichthy- 
ology with its own title index. The chronological arrangement of the entries 
should prove useful to scholars. 

Miss Hays has consulted not only the extensive materials found in the 
Stanfordiana collection, but also various other libraries including Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, Indiana Uni- 
versity and Indiana State Libraries. Books, magazine articles, collegiate publi- 
cations have all been included. Although Miss Hays makes no claim to com- 
pleteness, she has compiled a comprehensive list of the published writings of 
David Starr Jordan. The bibliography does not include, however, manuscripts, 
newspaper articles, or articles about Dr. Jordan. 

Dr. Jordan is known as a naturalist, a teacher, and as a philosopher. This 
bibliography will make it possible to study his achievements and to understand 


his contributions. 
Lora JEANNE WHEELER 


University of Utah 
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Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


Most of the items included in this 
column seem to indicate that people 
directly concerned with the humani- 
ties are engaged in positive attempts 
to extend the influence of arts and 
letters. The Ivory Tower still stands 
but occasionally exhibits the placard 
“Vacancy.” 

% % *% 
HuMANITIES ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

In a recent bulletin the Humanities 
Association of Canada reports a lec- 
ture by Professor Butterfield, Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge, in 
which he recommended that historians 
concern themselves with the history of 
science. Such activity would help 
bridge the gap between history and 
science. “Historians of science who 
are themselves scientists,” he pointed 
out, “are often hampered by an imper- 
fect training in historical methods, and 
professional historians have been wont 
to neglect the importance of the 
sciences in the changing course of hu- 
man history.” 

The report on the National Confer- 
ence on the Humanities held in Tor- 
onto in October, 1951, indicates that 
the conference turned out to be “a de- 
bate between those concerned with the 
inner vitality of the humanities, the 
scholars, and those concerned with car- 
rying the humanities to a wider audi- 
ence than scholarship reaches.” Just 
how the humanities were to be com- 
municated to a wider audience was 
not definitely agreed upon. It was 
thought important that there be 
trained humanists, not primarily schol- 
ars, “to keep the humanities, and the 
love of them, a leaven in the world.” 
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These “vulgar humanists,” as convey- 
ors of the humanities outside academic 
institutions, thought it necessary that 
people really concerned about the fu- 
ture of the humanities should learn to 
ask for financial support for their cause 
in a firm and dignified manner that 
implied no contempt for success in 
business! 

One particular sentence in the re- 
port of the conference deserves pon- 
dering: “For no man turns to litera- 
ture, history, and philosophy who is 
not ready to admit that what he has 


is not enough.” 
* + * 


A Classified and Annotated List of 
Canadian Graduate Theses in the Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences, 1921- 
1946, has been published by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and printed by Ed- 
mond Cloutier, Ottawa. A _ supple- 
ment covering the years 1947-1950 is 
to be published later. 


% - 


To ALL TEACHERS 


Bruce Dearing’s article, “The Tygers 
of Wrath and the Horses of Instruc- 
tion” (CEA Critic, October, 1951), is 
directed to all teachers. Paraphrase 
would not do it justice. Quotation of 
a few parts indicates something of the 
temper of the whole. 

‘Danger arises not from ideas, but 
from doctrines. Salvation is to be 
sought not by insulating the teacher or 
the student from ideas, not by follow- 
ing the path of intellectual isolation, 
but by encouraging the disciplined play 
of the intellect over matters at hand. 

“We must above all remain teach- 
ers, and not propagandists; our proper 
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function in a free society is the educa- 
tion of thinking individuals, not the 
indoctrination of complaisant citizens. 
We must maintain a practicing faith 
in the ancient truths embodied in the 
humanities and not embrace one here- 
sy as the means of combatting another. 
And in practicing this faith, we must 
sometimes risk being thought danger- 
ous, to be quite sure that we are not, 
in fact, merely harmless. 

“Perhaps we need more rending and 
devouring in the classroom and study 
and less rumination. The time calls 
not for hacks nodding along dusty tow- 
paths, but for tigers prowling in the 
jungles of the world... 


‘The tygers of wrath are wiser 
than the horses of instruction.’ 


(Blake) 


“Let us not instruct; let us not pro- 
fess; let us not educate; let us not 
indoctrinate; let us teach!” 


¢ + 


AMMUNITION FOR THE DEFENDERS 


Harry J. Fuller in the Key Reporter 
(Winter, 1951-1952) suggests some 
values of liberal studies. The common 
or conventional arguments in their de- 
fense are that liberal studies are useful 
in “the development of critical atti- 
tudes, of tolerance of other people and 
their ideas, of good taste, of high ethi- 
cal values, of analytical viewpoints, of 
the clear and polished use of one’s 
mother tongue, of logical thought.” 

Fuller believes that there are other 
values which have not been adequate- 
ly stressed. One of these is pleasure. 
Another is the historical view of man 
which acquaints one with his past 
achievement and leads one to have 
faith in him and hope for him. The 
third is that the humanities make use 
of the kind of books dictators burn! 
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Fuller concludes his article with a 
story he heard in England. “Some 
years ago, the Cambridge Appoint- 
ments Board received this cablegram 
from an official in Calcutta: ‘Send 


tramway manager. Classics major pre- 


ferred.’ ” 
% * * 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


A company organized in 1861 called 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and Com- 
pany: Fine Art Workmen in Painting, 
Carving, Furniture, and Metals made 
this announcement in its circular: 


“The growth of Decorative Art in 
this country, owing to the efforts of 
English architects, has now reached a 
point at which it seems desirable that 
Artists of reputation should devote 
their time to it.” William Morris, 
twenty years after, having found the 
collaboration of artists, designers, and 
craftsmen in the production of house- 
hold furnishings not only pleasurable 
but profitable, stated optimistically, 
“One must suppose that beauty is a 
marketable quality.” 

That “artists of reputation” are 
again expending their talents upon the 
creation of objects of practical utility 
is shown by the fact that a fabric 
company is now printing material for 
drapes, furniture covers, and_ bed- 
spreads from designs of seven Ameri- 
can artists. In some instances a picture, 
such as Grant Wood’s “Midnight Ride 
of Paul Revere” has been adapted to 
fabric design (Time, January 7, 1952). 

The “poetic upholsterer,” as Morris 
was called, tried to awaken the public 
to the realization that ugliness in their 
homes was unnecessary: “I have more 
than ever at my heart the importance 
for people of living in beautiful places: 
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I mean the sort of beauty which would 
be obtainable by all, if people could 
but begin to long for it” (Letter, 1880). 
Something of the same argument is 
advanced by Richard Gump in his 
book Good Taste Costs No More 
(New York: Doubleday & Company) 
in which he emphasizes the beauty of 
the functional. 
* 8 & 


SoUTH OF THE BoRDER 

A modest publication known as 
Boletin Cultural Mexicano (published 
at Edison 84-A, Mexico, D. F.) is being 
issued by a group of people in Mexico 
City to make known the cultural and 
educational advantages of that coun- 
try. It is printed in English and French 
as well as in Spanish, and is available 
without charge to university personnel, 
libraries, museums, and various cul- 
tural groups. It is illustrated with 
photographs of artists and writers and 
of representative drawings, paintings, 
and buildings. 

The issue of February, 1952, de- 
scribes the new Insurgentes Theatre 
which will be opened in July, gives no- 
tices of art exhibits in Mexico and of 
Mexican art which will be exhibited 
abroad, quotes poems by some Mexi- 
can writers, mentions honors and 
prizes won by artists and composers, 
describes some of the work of the Na- 
tional Polytechnic Institute, and sup- 
plies a brief summary of the work of 
the Mexican philosopher Antonio 
Casa. 

According to Dr. Jose Gaos, a lec- 
turer upon “The Elaboration of Mexi- 
can Philosophy and Its History,” who 
is quoted in the Boletin, “Mexican 
philosophy, viewed from the direction 
it is taking, is nothing more than the 
expression of a powerful eagerness for 
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individuality that is seeking develop- 
ment through the best of paths: the 
path of creation.” 


* * *% 


THE Humanities PRoGRAM 
AT COLUMBIA 


Professor James Jarrett of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, University of 
Utah, who is at Columbia on a Car- 
negie Fellowship, reports that every 
student in Columbia College is re- 
quired to take four semesters of Hu- 
manities as follows: (1) Humanities 
Al and A2 (four semester hours 
each), “Readings in and discussions of 
European literature and philosophy.” 

The contents of these courses are 
these: 


Humanities Al 


The Iliad 

The Greek Drama (twelve plays) 

Herodotus: The Persian Wars 

Thucydides: The Peloponnesian Wars 

Plato: Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, 
Symposium, Republic 

Aristotle: Modern Library Introduction 
to Aristotle 

Lucretius: On the Nature of Things 

The Book of Job 

The Aeneid 


Humanities A2 


Saint Augustine: Confessions 

Dante: Divine Comedy 

Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel 

Montaigne: Selected Essays 

Cervantes: Don Quixote 

Shakespeare: Henry IV: Parts I and II, 
King Lear, Hamlet, The Tempest 

Milton: Paradise Lost and selected 
poetry and prose 

Spinoza: Ethics 

Moliere: Four plays 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels 

Voltaire: Candide 

Goethe: Faust, Part I 


Instructors are drawn from the de- 
partments of English, French, German, 
Italian, Classics, and Philosophy, and 
occasionally History. Classes are 
small; perhaps twenty students would 
be the average. The students are main- 
ly freshmen, though there is always 
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a large group of sophomores. Classes 
are given a stiff factual quiz before the 
discussion of each book. Otherwise, 
class procedure is entirely determined 
by the individual instructor. 


(2) Humanities FB1 (three semester 
hours), is called “Masterpieces of the 
Fine Arts.” The teachers are entirely 
from the Fine Arts Department, “Fine 
Arts” here meaning “Visual Arts.” 
Classes average about thirty students. 
Classwork consists of analytic discus- 
sion of works of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. The Parthenon is the 
first work to receive detailed atten- 
tion, and Amiens Cathedral is con- 
sidered next. Then the students study 
various works by such artists as Mi- 
chelangelo, Raphael, El Greco, Ber- 
nini, Rembrandt, Monet, Picasso, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Discussion is al- 
most constantly directed at the pic- 
tures on the classroom screens. The 
course has no textbook but readings are 
assigned in background material such 
as Greek religion and society and the 
New Testament. Two long papers, one 
of which is on a work in a local mu- 
seum, are required. The course makes 
no attempt to give a complete history 
of the visual arts. 


(3) Humanities MB1 (three semes- 
ter hours), is called “Masterpieces of 
Music.” Teachers are drawn entirely 
from the Music Department. After 
two weeks of general introduction to 
music terminology, musical form, etc., 
the class is historical, beginning with 
the Renaissance, continuing through 
the Baroque Period, the Classical 
Period, 19th Century instrumental, 
keyboard, and operatic work, down to 
20th Century tendencies. The text 
used is Douglas Moore’s From Madri- 
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gal to Modern Music. Classes are re- 
quired to do a considerable amount of 
assigned listening outside of class at 
directed listening sessions. 


There is no attempt to integrate the 
three Humanities courses, though oc- 
casional reference may be made in the 
Fine Arts and Music courses to some 
of the readings in the First Year course. 
An elective Humanities course, “Read- 
ings in European and American Litera- 
ture and Philosophy of the 19th and 
20th Centuries,” is taken by a small 
number of juniors and seniors. 

Dr. Jarrett makes some interesting 
comments about faculty and student 
reaction to the Humanities program 
at Columbia. “The interdepartmental 
spirit here is fine. Almost never does 
one hear anyone complaining about 
having to teach ‘outside his field.’ The 
teacher of Italian or English will con- 
fess how frightened he was when he 
first had the job of presenting Spinoza’s 
Ethics but it soon becomes apparent 
that he had simply settled down to 
some concentrated digging and come 
up with a perfectly respectable knowl- 
edge. And not infrequently will it 
happen that one’s best classes are those 
on a book not normally classified with- 
in one’s specialty. I have never heard 
so much as a veiled implication that 
one’s colleague from across the hall is 
in any sense unfitted to teach a given 
work because of his being from an 
alien department. 

“I have encountered remarkably lit- 
tle complaint from students about the 
compulsory general education courses. 
Even pre-meds and pre-engineers seem 
to have, or at least to acquiesce in, the 
notion that they have come to college 
not only to be trained but also to be 
educated.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


KIPLING IN COLORADO 


It may be that the few facts I have been able to sift from a great many 
opinions, rumors, and vague and shadowy memories of people still living will 
add little to the scholar’s knowledge of Rudyard Kipling. But as I write, it 
seems equally possible that they may constitute a start in learning of a period 
in Kipling’s life of which his biographers say nothing, and that they may throw 
light upon some parts of his work, particularly his many comments upon 
America and Americans. 

Rumor has long connected the name of Rudyard Kipling with Salida, 
Colorado. When was he there? How long did he stay? No one seems to know. 
Six months ago I began an investigation which has resulted in the finding 
of some interesting material, but does not completely answer those questions. 
Perhaps they cannot be fully answered unless people who know and can add 
to the few verified facts are still living and can be found. 

Where is the woman who once kept house for Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier? Thus far, I have learned only that there was such a person, 
that she moved away from Salida many years ago, that no one remembers her 
name or where she went. Perhaps she is dead. 

How interesting if the lost letters that Kipling wrote to Fannie Anna Steven- 
son Duey could be found. Miss Ruple Duey knows that her mother received 
letters after Kipling left Salida but thinks that they were burned. 

Available today as evidence that Carrie Balestier—later Mrs. Rudyard Kipling 
—once claimed Salida as her home are the records of the Church of the 
Ascension, which Father George H. Peele, the present rector, kindly put at 
my disposal; references to her in early Salida papers; and the testimony of 
people still living. For proof of Kipling’s presence in Salida, one must depend 
upon the spoken word—that of Mrs. T. W. Larimer, who was a member of 
the Sunday School class taught by Miss Balestier; Miss Ruple Duey, a cousin 
of Admiral Dewey; and Mrs. Ethel Purdom. The length of his stay is un- 
determined. Mrs. Purdom, as well as Miss Duey, however, can identify the spot 
where Kipling and Balestier once kept house. The house, an old square, 
brick building with stained glass windows, came into the possession of Mrs. 
Fannie Duey, who owned it for many years. It was recently torn down. 

Early church records substantiate an article in the Salida Mail, December 
31, 1886, which states that “In the fall of 1883, Miss Balestier, a young lady 
from Boston who was visiting in the city, organized the Sunday School” 
(Episcopal). 

This statement is repeated in an article in the Daily Mail of June 6, 1905, 
but the date given for Miss Balestier’s arrival in Salida is changed to 1884. 
It would seem that the earlier article might be the correct one, especially as 
it is confirmed by church records. 

The article says: 


The Church of the Ascension, whose future welfare Mr. Ohl now commits to other hands, 
was founded by Miss Carrie Balestier, now the wife of Rudyard Kipling, the great English 
author, and Miss Amy Graves, who afterwards became Mr. Ohl’s wife. Miss Graves, who died 
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in 1892, was a daughter of Mrs. Emma Homan Thayer, the noted authoress, who wrote 
Colorado Wild Flowers and other popular books on Western topics. In the summer of 1884 
Miss Balestier, accompanied by her brother, Wolcott Balestier, a joint author with Rudyard 
Kipling, came to Colorado, making their home in Salida. Miss Balestier and Miss Graves 
became fast friends and spent all of their time in each other’s society. Both had been raised 
in a religious atmosphere and when they arrived in Salida they realized the need of some 
religious institution in the community. The girls put their heads together and founded the 
little mission which is today the Church of the Ascension. 

Mrs. T. W. Larimer, wife of a Salida physician, is perhaps the best living 
witness of Kipling’s stay in Salida. Born in 1878, Mrs. Larimer was a member 
of Miss Balestier’s Sunday School class, organized in 1883. Both Miss Balestier 
and Kipling were intimate friends of her mother and frequent visitors in her 
childhood home. When questioned about Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Larimer 
threw out her hands in despair. “But I was only in the primary class,” she 
said. “I remember so little.” 

Gracious and charming, Mrs. Larimer is careful to speak only about those 
things of which she is certain. She does have a distinct recollection of Miss 
Balestier and Mr. Kipling’s habit of riding up to the door, upon which they 
would knock with their whips. “I always rushed to the door,” she said, “but 
I was more interested in the horses than in Mr. Kipling.” She knows that Miss 
Balestier first came to Salida to visit Miss Graves, who had been her school 
friend in the East. 

The Reverend Ohl took charge of the Church of the Ascension on June 10, 
1888. Rumor said that both Miss Graves and Miss Balestier soon became 
romantically interested in him, but he chose Miss Graves. This gossip reached 
print in the story of Reverend Ohl’s resignation in the Salida Mail. The 
facetious reporter said of Mr. Ohl, “In 1889 he married Miss Amy Graves 
while she was associated with Miss Balestier in church work in Salida. A little 
romance sprang up between Mr. Ohl and Miss Balestier, it is said (though 
Mr. Ohl does not credit the story), but Miss Graves came out victorious in the 
contest, leaving Miss Balestier for Mr. Kipling.” 

Miss Ruple Duey, daughter of Fannie Anna Stevenson Duey, at whose 
restaurant Kipling and Balestier ate, says that her mother frequently spoke of 
Mr. Kipling, describing him as “very friendly.” Although there were times when 
he was silent and abstracted, usually he came to his meals in the best of 
spirits and enjoyed joking with those around him. He seemed to enter into 
the life of the community, she said, and was not regarded as snobbish. 

Salida residents usually seem surprised when one asks if Kipling once lived 
there. They know that he was there, though the source of that knowledge is 
usually remote. Many call attention to the Salida chapter of Eastern Star, which 
is called “The Topaz Chapter,” the name taken from the jewel in The 
Naulahka, the Colorado story upon which Kipling and Balestier collaborated. 
And the unsubstantiated claim is commonly made that The Naulahka was 
planned and begun during Kipling’s stay in Salida. 

BeryL McApow 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado 
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